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MERRY ENGLAND. 


JANUARY, 1893. 


The Nativity: A Muiracte Play. 


SCENE I. 
Shepherds on a hillside, watching their flocks by night. 


PASTOR PRIMUS. 


HE frost is crackling in the grass ; 
’Twere well the flock warm-housed was, 
How merrily now the time would pass 
Were I by mine own fire. 


PASTOR SECUNDUS. 
Ay, neighbour, sad the shepherd’s lot. 
Whether the wind be cold or not, 
He must away from wife and cot 
To frozen field and byre. 


PASTOR PRIMUS. 
Where's Jacob? 


PASTOR SECUNDUS. 
See! He cometh now 
Yonder, over the wheatfield brow ; 
And in his arms he hath, I trow 


A young lamb, newly-born. 
14 
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The Nativity: A Miracle Play. 


Let’s heap the fire; the wind brings snow ; 
And feed the little life that’s low ; 
Lamb’s life and babe’s life flickering go 

In this grey hour ere morn. 


[Pastor Tertius entering, a lamb in his arms.] 


Brothers, a little lamb I bring, 
A curled, and soft, and helpless thing ; 
Its mother died at birth-giving ; 

And see the blood upon 


The fleece! as though one marked it thus 

For sacrifice most piteous. 

There’s room enough for this with us, 
Beside my orphan son. 


PASTOR PRIMUS. 
Brothers, the night grows still and fair, 
What balmy warmth is in the air ? 
Look, ye, whence comes that splendid Star, 
Travelling to Bethlehem ? 


PASTOR TERTIUS. 
To-night some marvels we shall see, 
Golden-clad folk went down by me, 
All shimmering from the head to knee, 
And with a diadem ! 


PASTOR SECUNDUS. 
Peace now! For see above our hill 
The heavens are opening wide, until 
The golden glory bids us kneel 
And praise God in the night. 


See, rows on rows of shining ones, 
All chanting, in their silver tones, 
Matins and Lauds and orisons, 


In one long golden flight ! 
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THE ANGELS SENGING. 
Gloria in Excelstis Deo, 
Et in terra pax hominibus 
Bone voluniatis ! 


PASTOR PRIMUS. 
Lo! they are hushed ; but flutes begin 
A silver music, soft and thin. 
In one long trai] the stars move in 
And lean above the town. 


’Tis the stars singing, that we hear, 

Like silver trumpets ringing clear. 

How purely floats each silver sphere ! 
We too will travel down} 


OMNES. 
Come up, come up, black fleece and white! 
Wether and ewe, and lambs so light, 
And you, the wean was born to night, 
Come follow the Star’s track ! 


It beckons us the way it goes, 
And Tib, our dog, the creature knows! 
He too in bitter frosts and snows 

Saw Gates of Heaven rolled back. 


[They gather up their belongings, and exeunt omnes.]| 


SCENE II. 


The stable. Mary sitting in the grass of the manger, the Babe on 
her knee. Joseph is kneeling by her. The ox and the ass 


mildly regarding her and her Son. 
MARY. 
Sweet Son, and is it thus you come 
To such a poor, unworthy home ? 
Better than this was Mary’s womb, 
Unworthy though it were. 
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The Nativity: A Miracle Play. 


Nine months have I desired you, sweet, 

To kiss your prisoned Hands and Feet, 

But never dreamt your Face to greet 
In a sad stable, bare. 


Sleep, little one, sleep sweet, mine own ! 

Mother enfolds her dearest one. 

To-night He is her own, her Son, 
Whatever the years bring. 


In Nazareth she hath laid by 
Great store of baby napery, 
With lavender sweet and rosemary, 


All for her Baby King. 


JOSEPH. 

Mary, give me His feet to kiss! 

Alack, that in such place as this 

The Child is born, Whom on my knees 
Most humbly I adore! 


Thou knowest how through this cold-heart town 
Weary, I travelled up and down, 
Praying a shelter for mine own, 

All in her need so sore. 


There was no woman, sweet, to come 
And take thy hand, and lead thee home, 
And find the hours not wearisome, 

To watch by thee till morn ; 
And with a woman’s art to soothe 
The Holy Babe, and wash and clothe. 
Great glory they have lost, in truth, 

By their cold hearts of scorn. 


MARY. 
Come hither, little ox and ass, 
That gave my Son your scented grass ; 
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His Hands shall o’er your foreheads pass 
In love and thanksgiving ! 


What would we do, both He and I, 
Had ye the cold world’s cruelty, 
Shelter and cradle to deny 

To this most Holy Thing? 


[Zhe Ass and Ox kneel down.| 


Now, bless them, little Baby Son, 

Thy wrath for their oppression ; 

Thy blessing when there’s kindness done 
To these who gave Thee bed ! 


Yea, blessed these so wistful-eyed 

That watched Lhy bed of birth beside, 

And heard Thee when Thy dear voice cried, 
And saw Thee clothed and fed! 


O, little ass and ox, in truth 

Great glory shall accrue to both, 

For when the cold world lay in sloth 
Ye kept the watch with joy. 


And by your breath the frosts were thawed, 


Your kind brown eyes saw and were awed ; 
King of the world, the Angels’ God, 
And mine own new-born Boy. 


JOSEPH. 
Now, by the golden light of stars, 
And the great crown each Angel wears, 
I see a throng of wayfarers : 
Coming across the moor 


Are shepherd men, and men like Kings, 
And every one his present brings ; 
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The Nativity: A Miracle Play. 


The sheep, the shepherds’ shepherdings, 
And dog, are at our door. 


[Kzngs and shepherdsyenter and kueel.| 


MELCHIOR. 
We are three Kings from farthest Ind, 
Travelled these many weeks to find 
The greatest King of all mankind ; 
And since the Star hath shown 


That this most precious Babe is He, 
We worship Him on bended knee, 
With silk and spice of Araby, 

And gold to build His throne. 


I, Melchior, am old beyond man, 

Ages ago my reign began ; 

Now to this Babe of scarce a span 
I kneel and kiss His feet. 


Dear King, Thou sweet and tender One, 
Linen I bring Thee finely spun, 
And silk of gold for Mary’s Son, 

To be His garb unmeet. 


CASPAR. 
Widowed of love, I, frozen-eyed, 
Since the black grave had snatched my bride, 


Watching one night pavilions wide 
Of stars in a dark field, 


Saw one Star ruddier than a rose ; 

And by my palace casement close 

Heard a great voice: The way it goes 
Follow : thy wounds are healed. 


Yea, we have followed patiently. 


Thou gentle Babe, now take from me 


ore ated 
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Sendal and spice from over sea, 
And frankincense and myrrh. 


And I, too, kiss Thy curled soft feet, 
Where the red blood doth pulse and beat, 
Making a stain both dark and sweet, 

As though a nail went there. 


BALTHAZAR. 


I, young, with all the world before, 
Glory, and love, and power in store, 


Kneeling most humbly, I adore 
The Babe in swaddling clothes. 


The Star to me sang clear, there was 

Here in the manger and the grass 

A King Whose greatness did surpass 
All that a mortal knows. 


Sweet little Child, the gold I bring 

Is an unworthy offering, 

But would that for my kingliest King 
A palace I might build, 


With hall, and tower, and shining stair 
All of the gold and ivory fair, 
And million windows in the air 

That the late sunsets gild. 


PASTOR PRIMUS. 
Hail Thou, Whom the Star heralded 
Comely and tender in Thy bed ; 
Lady, I bring to His Godhead, 
Being but a little Child, 


A bunch of cherries, smooth and ripe, 
Likewise a shepherd’s oaten pipe ; 
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The Natwity: A Miracle Play. 


He laughs whilst thou the tears dost wipe, 
To see my cherries wild. 


PASTOR SECUNDUS, 
Hail, Sovereign Saviour, Who hast sought 
Us, by Thy seeking brought to naught ! 
Wilt take a little bird I caught, 
That hath a tuneful throat ? 


Sweetest of sweetings, happy this 

That Thou shouldst greet it with a kiss, 

And in Thy sweet hand make its bliss, 
And chirrup to its note. 


PASTOR TERTIUS. 
Hail, dearest dear, full of Godhead, 
Be with me in mine utmost need! 
Alack, to see Thee in such weed 
Of pleasant things forlorn ! 


Behold I bring Thee‘ but a ball, 
The which a child finds good withal. 
Hail, Holy King, asleep in stall, 

Of Whom the world hath scorn! 


MARY. 
Kind gentlefolk, who came to seek 
My little Son, new-born and weak, 
I thank you, since He cannot speak, 
And lift His Hand to bless 


At in-going and out-coming 

And on your homeward wayfaring 

And wife and wean and everything 
Ye hold in tenderness, 


Be free from woe, where’er ye go 
Kind gentlefolk, that honour so 


ee F 
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The Babe that came in frost and snow, 
He bids ye go in peace. 
To Kings and kindly shepherd men, 
And dog, and sheep that turn again, 
Of His sweet countenance full fain, 
Be health and full increase. 


THE ANGELS SINGING. 
Laudamus te, benedicimus te, adoramus te, 
Glorificamus te. Gratias agimus tibi propter 


Magnam gloriam tuam. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 








God’s Birds. 


THE SWAN. 


( Geeoes the quail and the cuckoo, the swan is one of our 

winter migrants ; and in a beautiful description of “the 
northern storm,” the author of Ecclesiasticus recalls to our minds 
the return of the wild swans to our shores, at the approach of 
winter in the white Arctic lands, when he says of God, in Whose 
hand the seasons are, “as the birds lighting upon the earth He 
scattereth snow” (xliii. 19). 

The swan was first brought to these countries from Asia 
several hundred years ago. Unlike all the other birds of the 
Bible, it is rather rare in Palestine at the present day; and we 
may therefore fairly conclude that it was never very common 
there or thereabouts. And yet this bird is mentioned in the lists 
of those that were forbidden as food by the Mosaic law: only 
the name, indeed, is recorded; but the mere name is suggestive 
of many thoughts, and these such as best befit a bird of the 
Bible. 

When we see the stately swans, as with white sails set to 
catch the faintest breath ‘of the breeze, they oar their calm 
majestic way over the pure bosom of the lake, a blue sky 
beneath them and a blue sky above, we can feel why Spenser 
sang of some swans as “angels or of angel’s breede.” A 
kindred thought has inspired the following beautiful verses by 
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Mrs. Piatt, the true and tender mother-poet of America, which 
she calls “ The Watch of a Swan”: 


I read somewhere that a swan snow-white, 
In the sun all day, in the moon all night, 
Alone by a little grave would sit 

Waiting, and watching it. 


Up out of the lake her mate would rise, 
And call her down with his piteous cries 
Into the waters still and dim ;— 

With cries she would answer him. 


Hardly a shadow would she let pass 
Over the baby’s cover of grass ; 
Only the wind might dare to stir 
The lily that watched with her. 


Do I think that the swan was an angel ? Oh! 


I think it was only a swan, you know, 
That for some sweet reason, wingéd and wild, 
Had the love of a bird for a child. 


Ah! who shall dare to limit the sweet possibilities of a 
Guardian Angel’s love. And if, as Joubert says, “one should be 
fearful of being wrong in poetry when one thinks differently from 
the poets, and in religion when one thinks differently from the 
Saints,” so we should fear to be wrong in our thoughts of a 
Guardian Angel’s loving ways, if we differ from a mother’s 
thoughts about them. 

To me the sight of a cygnet always has sweet suggestions 
peculiarly its own. As the soul of the new-born babe is 
cleansed from its original stain by the waters of Baptism, so 
the unbleached plumage of the swan-child is in its second year 
washed white as snow by the ministry of 


The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round Earth’s human shores. 


And then will come memories of the sweet, old Irish legend, 
which ‘tells how Fionnula—whose very name is music—the 
daughter of Lir, and her three brothers, while still keeping 
their human hearts, were changed into swans, and were doomed 
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to live for centuries on the wild waters of Moyle, until, hearing 
the blessed bells telling of the Christian faith that St. Patrick 
had brought into Erin, they, poor dying swans singing the sweet 
song of their release, were baptised and went to God. 

Seen on land, the cygnet always recalls Hans Christian 
Andersen’s touching story of the “Ugly Duckling.” And then 
will come the thought of all the souls misunderstood and 
despised by the world, souls of whom, nevertheless, it is not 
worthy : the poor with dirty clothes, it may be, but with clean 
hearts ; the ungainly, who have no good looks and only look 
good unto the Angels of God; those who are not clever 
enough for such very clever people as we are, and cannot 
“make sparks”; and all the rest of them—a thought that 
were one of pity, if we did not remember that a day will 
come when these, who have been thought the ugliest of ugly 
ducklings on the mill-race of this world, will turn out white and 
glorious swans on some eternal river. ' 

THE PEACOCK. | 

THE peacock, though not a native-of Palestine, appears twice 
in the Bible. This bird, it is supposed, was first brought to 
Europe from India by Alexander the Great. But long before 
his time it was to be seen in Judea; for we read that, in 
Solomon’s reign, “the King’s navy, once in three years, went 
with the navy of Hiram by sea to Tharsis, and brought from 
thence gold, and silver, and elephants’ teeth, and apes, and _ pea- 
cocks” (3 Kings x. 22). And again (2 Paralipomenon ix, 21) 
the same custom and the same imports are mentioned in almost 
the same words. 

There can be but little doubt that Solomon’s ships, sailing 
from “ Asiongaber, which is by Ailath on the shores of the Red 
Sea,” brought home these things from India or Ceylon. The 
Cingalese name for the peacock is so much like its Bible name 
as to leave but little doubt that, as was natural, the bird brought 
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its old name with it when and whence it came. It is curious 
to note a similar resemblance between the respective terms in 
Hebrew and Cingalese for the elephant and the ape. 

It was, I dare say, from a reminiscence of this text, that some 
of the earlier painters came to introduce apes and peacocks as 
accompaniments of the homage of the Eastern kings unto the 
King of Kings, in their pictures of the Adoration of the Magi 

What queer company these “apes and peacocks” must have 
been for one another on the long sea voyage! I seem to see 
the peacocks sunning themselves day by day, and spreading 
heir gorgeous, prismatic trains, with evident self-satisfaction, 
before the eyes of the wondering sailors ; and when, after a 
time, the sailors dropped off, one by one, as they grew accus- 
tomed to the daily exhibition, the birds, for want of better 
spectators, would do their best to win the admiration of the 
monkeys. And how these would ape the peacocks’ tricks, to 
be sure! The harsh scream of the birds was not hard to 
imitate, and something of their proud conscious gait might also 
be caught ; but, as to tails, the apes could only vainly try, by a 
very vigorous wagging and curling of their poor, thin append- 
ages, to vie with the spreading of the peacocks’ splendid trains. 
That part of the performance was left for men and women, who, 
arrayed in all the glory of their fine feathers, strut and swagger 
for all the world to see. 

It is not at all unlikely that the apes and the peacocks were 
sought out by Solomon to further his study of natural history, 
when once he had heard of them from those who, coming from 
afar, had listened to his words of wisdom, when, as we see from 
an earlier chapter, “ he discoursed of beasts and of fowls.” 

To the people the sight of the strange and beautiful birds that 
moved majestically about the palace gardens would recall the 
glory and the splendour of their King. Now, the peacock is the 
very type of human vanity: to us of the vanity of our neigh- 
bours, to them of our own; so that “as proud as a peacock ” is 

15 
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a common reproach amongst us. Of course, we might very 
properly be proud of our good looks if we were only peacocks ; 
but we are vain even of our purchased plumes, of the clothes 
that are no part of us, but are only ours. Our Blessed Lord 
thought it well worth while to warn us against an undue care 
for dress and all the vanities of fine feathers : “ For raiment,” He 
asks, “why are you solicitous? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow: they labour not, neither do they spin; but I say 
to you that not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one 
of these.” 

Cowper finds the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican re- 
peated for us among the birds, as may be seen from the following 
beautiful verses, by far the best that our literature can boast about 
the peacock : 


The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see ; 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he! 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 

His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold. 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 

His measured step were governed by his ear ; 
And seems to say: Ye meaner fowl, give place ; 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace. 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes, 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes: 
He, Christian-like, retreats with modest mien 
To the close copse or far-sequestered green, 
And shines without desiring to be seen. 


And well may the poet take as the true type of the Christian 
the poor publican who followed the example of the life of 
Christ, so well put in the words he may in very deed have 
from from the human lips divine: “Learn of Me, because I am 
meek and humble of heart.” 

Vain of our good looks! Let us rather remember that we 
have been made to the image and likeness of God, and we shall 
be “too proud to be vain,” and desirous only of growing more 
and more to the image and likeness of the virtues of Christ, and 
especially of that Alpha and Omega of them all, His humility. 
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Vain of fine clothes! Solomon in all his glory could not compare 
with the lily; and only in one way can we; namely, it God 
should haply find us at the end clean of heart, 


Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 


THE OSTRICH. 


THE ostrich, the giant of the birds, in which “centres much of 
the poetry of the Arabs, and half the romance of the deserts,” 
is several times mentioned in the Bible. It is a native of Africa 
and Arabia. Its classical name, struthio camelus, or the camel- 
bird—a name adopted by Linnzus and the modern ornith- 
ologists, and which corresponds to the term in use among the 
Arabs—has been given to it because in its gait and general 
appearance it is not unlike the camel. The ostrich is included 
in the lists of birds that were forbidden as food by the Mosaic 
law; it is, however, an article of diet in Africa, though some of 
the Arab tribes still observe the old prohibition. 

Job, referring to the time of his great trials, when he was, as 
it were, in the desert, an outcast from the sympathy of men, if 
not entirely from their company, says: “I was the brother of 
dragons and companion of ostriches” (xxx. 29). His miserable 
comforters might themselves deserve the names; but we shall 
not be far wrong, I think, in seeing rather in his words some 
trace of a spirit kindred to that which moved the Saint of 
Assisi to speak of “ brother Wolf.” 

A world of misrepresentation has fallen on the devoted head 
of the ostrich, until it has become, like the goose, a proverb 
and a by-word among men. According to the poets, who only 
reflect in this the old popular beliefs, the ostrich is “the steele- 
digesting bird”; when it is pursued, it hides its head in the 
sand, thinking it cannot at all be seen, because it cannot see 
at all; and, unlike all the other birds, it does not sit upon its 
eggs—so the legend goes on to say—but leaves them in the 
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sand of the desert, to be hatched by the heat of the sun. In 
“The Poets’ Birds,’ Mr. Phil Robinson, consciously or uncon- 
sciously reproducing another old-world opinion, mockingly 
says: “It seems almost a pity that the poets did not also 
know of the tradition that the ostrich hatches her eggs simply 
by staring at them. What openings they would have found in 
it for imagination and metaphor! Only think of it—the stead- 
fast fondness of a mother’s gaze hatching her chickens!” The 
mainstay of the popular error that the ostrich’s eggs are left to 
be hatched by the sun—which, as we shall see, has, after all, 
some semblance of foundation in fact—is the following passage 
from the Book of Job. 

“The wing of the ostrich,” says the sacred narrative, “is like 
the wings of the heron and of the hawk. When she leaveth her 
eggs on the earth, thou, perhaps, wilt warm them in the dust. 
She forgetteth that the foot may tread upon them, or that the 
beast of the field may break them. She is hardened against her 
young ones, as though they were not hers: she hath laboured in 
vain, no fear constraining her; for God hath deprived her of 
wisdom, neither hath He given her understanding. When time 
shall be, she setteth up her wings on high, she scorneth the 
horse and his rider” (xxxix, 13-18). 

A severe indictment this of the habits of this bird, if it were an 
indictment at all, and not, for the most part, simply a peri- 
phrastic and circumstantial statement, that when, for any chance 
reason, the ostrich does leave her eggs unprotected for a time, 
it is God Who supplies, in another way of His providence, for 
the necessary care of them, and warms them in the dust. The 
word “when” is, as it were, the key to the whole meaning of the 
text ; and there is, it seems to me, in that “thou, perhaps,” a 
touch of irony, in reproach to those who sometimes seem to 
iorget that God takes thought for His own, and to think, for- 
sooth, that His work in the world might, perhaps, have been im- 
proved upon. 
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In that part of the world known to the sacred writer, which, 
speaking roughly, may be called Arabia, and to which only the 
Bible here refers, we are assured by the late Rev. J. G. Wood, a 
naturalist of note, that the ostriches do leave their eggs on the 
earth to be warmed in the dust, just as Job describes. He 
says that “at least during the daytime, when the sun is shining, 
they simply cover the eggs with sand, so as to conceal them from 
ordinary enemies, and leave them to be hatched by the warm 
sunbeams. They are buried to the depth of about a foot, so that 
they receive the benefit of a tolerably equable warmth.” 

In South Africa, however, it is different. There the ostriches 
sit upon their eggs like any other birds, the hen protecting them 
from the fierce sun by day (else they would soon be omelettes 
and not ostriches), and the cock keeping them from the cold by 
night. When off the nest, as one observer writes, “the male 
makes a policeman of himself, and stalks on duty around the 
female, grazing a little as he goes, as policemen are supposed to 
do when on their beat.” 

If, in Arabia, the eggs are buried so deep as Wood says, it is 
easy to understand that they could not easily be broken, for it is 
not very easy tc break them under any circumstances. There 
are, however, usually left round about the nest a large number of 
eggs—the food, we now know, of the newly-hatched chickens, as 
Darwin has also noticed in the case of the rhea, or American 
ostrich, or at least serving as such—and to these the words of 
Job may more particularly apply. Of course, the ostrich’s nest 
must be a hole in the sand, as there is no other place in the 
desert, even if any other place were fit for so many large eggs— 
usually as many as thirty, and these as large as a medium-sized 
Swedish turnip. So much for the ostrich’s neglect of her eggs ! 
It is only this that is meant by the charge of being hardened 
against her young, with a special reference, perhaps, to the eggs 
left outside the nest, “as though they were not hers”; just as if 
one should say of the cuckoo, “She is hardened against her 
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young ones,” though, indeed, she never has to do with her 
young ones, but only with her eggs ; for the ostrich is as careful 
of her chickens as any other bird, though, if she were not, some 
natural excuse might, perhaps, be found for her in the fact that, 
as a rule, there are several hens to the one nest, so that at any 
time it may with truth be said that some of the eggs she fosters 
are not hers at all. Moreover, the care of the mother is less 
necessary to the young ostriches than to most birds, as they can 
run with speed almost immediately on their exit from the shell, 
and are protected by the sameness in colour of their feathers 
and the sand of the desert. 

But the ostrich is foolish also, it is said—a “feathered fool,” 
the poets call her—as well as hardened, for being so neglectful 
as to leave her eggs in the sand; and the Arabs, who ought to 
know the bird, if she can be known at all, have still the pro- 
verbial saying, “ As foolish as an ostrich.” This saying may, 
however, be accounted for sufficiently by the fact that when the 
bird is hunted it runs against the wind, and in curves, so that its 
pursuers can often cut across and intercept it. And as to the 
words of the Bible, though the text is far from being without 
difficulties, we must always keep in mind that if the ostrich is 
charged with being forgetful of its eggs, or cruel to its young, or 
without wisdom and understanding, it is that the bird is not com- 
pared in the Book of Job with other birds, or even with men, but 
with the overruling providence of God, so thoughtful, and tender, 
and wise. 

About a thousand years after the time of Job, the Prophet 
Jeremias, in his Lamentations, evidently alluded to some belief 
generally current about the cruelty of the ostrich, employing it 
as a literary illustration of the conduct of the women of Jeru- 
salem made desolate, whose children were left without bread, 
and their babes without suck, when he sang: “ Even the sea- 
monsters have drawn out the breast, they have given suck to 
their young ; the daughter of my people is cruel, like the ostrich 
in the desert” (iv. 3). 
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As to the first verse of the passage from Job: the wings of the 
ostrich are very small for so large a bird, so small, indeed, that 
they may well be compared to the wings of the heron and the 
hawk. The bird cannot fly ; but it uses its wings vigorously to 
aid it in running. 

The plumes of the ostrich were highly valued even in very 
ancient times: they were used as an emblem of rank ; of which 
custom there would seem still to be left some vestige in the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers. 

When pursued, the ostrich uses its wings with such effect that 
the last verse of the text of Job is literally true: then, indeed, 
“she scorneth the horse and his rider.” To have caught an 
ostrich establishes an Arab’s fame as a hunter; and the bird 
could not be caught at all if it ran in a straight line with the 
wind in its favour. It has been said, indeed, that “it takes a 
good horse and a good man to make one Arab of the desert, 
and it takes three Arabs of the desert to hunt one ostrich.” 

The Prophet Micheas also alludes to the bird of the desert in 
his lament for the affliction of Samaria: “ Therefore will | 
lament and howl,” he says; “I will make a wailing like the 
dragons, and a mourning like the ostriches” (i. 8). I have read 
somewhere that in South Africa the ostrich’s cry by night is so 
much like the roar of the lion that at times even the natives can 
hardly distinguish them ; while the cry of the smaller species of 
the bird, which is found further north, nearer the Bible lands, is 
said to be as deep in sound as the bellow of an ox. 

Isaias and Jeremias, in foretelling the burden of Babylon, note 
as a sign of its utter desolation that “ ostriches shall dwell there” 
(xxx. 21 and |. 39); and, further on, Isaias declares of a like 
scene: “it shall be the pasture of ostriches ” (xxxiv. 13). 

Finally, on the part of God, Isaias says again: “The beast 
of the field shall glorify Me, the dragons and the ostriches ; 
because I have given waters in the wilderness, rivers in the 
desert ” (xliii. 20). And thus we have it on the testimony of 
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the Bible itself, that the ostrich joins in earth’s universal hymn 
of praise and thanks to God. 


THE SWALLOW. 


“THERE are no birds in last year’s nests,’ says the sad old 
Spanish proverb; and yet the swallows have come back again 
to their old homes beneath the village eaves. A pair have re- 
turned to their nest in the church-porch, thus making a special 
claim to be called, as they are all called in the East, “the birds 
of God.” And so on this hill, as at Macbeth’s castle, 
this guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly. 

Some scholars think it was the swallow rather than the turtle- 
dove which the Psalmist associated with the sparrow as building 
her nest in the Temple. Anyhow, with us the swallows love to 
build in the shadow of the house of God. And if, as the sweet 
old Roman legend says, the swallows are the embodied spirits 
of dead children that visit, again and again, their happy earthly 
homes, our little visitors must be the souls of unbaptised babes 
of the village, nameless and forgot, who have come to linger 
for a while where their parents’ graves are green—homeless 
orphans in the place, were it not for the shelter of their first 
Father’s house. Poor little catechumens ; for ever without the 
sacred walls, they are still within the circle of God’s all-embracing 
love! 

This friend of man, the swallow, this sweet domestic thing 
(though not to be domesticated more than God has designed), 
is thought to bring a blessing on its wing to the house it chooses 
for its resting-place ; and therefore, like the robin, it is sacred 
to the children, who fear to rob its nest. They who are happier 
for the tender thought do not go without their blessing. But it 
was an affliction—though, as we are assured, it afterwards turned 
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out a great blessing to him and to others—that the birds first 
brought to the good old man, Tobias, when, one day, as the 
Bible tells us in the book called by his name (il. 11), he lay 
asleep by the wall of his house beneath “a swallow’s nest "— 
“his pendent bed and procreant cradle,” as Shakspere would 
call it—a captive in Ninive, far away from the land and the home 
of his love. 

L’viseau ae retour Michelet calls the swallow; and so it Is, 
the bird of return and the bird of home. And it is not without 
special significance that, in the “ Odyssey,” Homer makes Pallas 
take the shape of a swallow, and fly up to a rafter of the roof, 
to aid Ulysses in his fight with the suitors tor the sanctitics ol 
home and its darling divinities. 

We read in Isaias that, when King Ezechias lay sick unto 
death, he said: “I will cry like a young swallow, I will meditate 
like a dove ; my eyes are weakened looking upward: Lord, | 
suffer violence, answer Thou for me” (xxxvili. 14). 1t would 
seem that, tired out with praying, the sick King lay in his 
chamber, looking only with mute appeal for help trom on 
high—until his heavenward eyes also were weary—as the nest- 
lings look for the return of the mother-bird that shall return 
no more ; and that, as he lay there, tlere fell upon his ear, from 
a nest beneath his palace caves, in the pauses of the plaintive 
cooing of the doves, the weak, trembling twitter of the young 
swallows, until, at the suggestive sound, he found again a 
kindred voice of prayer; nay, as the old Chaldean version 
expresses it, he even cried “like a swallow that is taken,” 
feeling, as he did, the violent hand of Death upon him, as the 
ruthless hand of the spoiler is spread upon the young birds 
in the nest. And the Prophet tells us that the Lord did hear 
the good King’s cry, and that for answer fifteen years were 
added to his life. 

Jeremias mentions the swallow, when speaking of idols, he 
says: “ Owls, and swallows, and other birds fly upon their bodies 
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and upon their heads” (Baruch vi. 21). But it is to that other 
text of Jeremias that the memory turns, especially in these days 
when the swallow, our typical bird of passage, has ventured 
back again to our shores: “The kite in the air hath known her 
time; the turtle, and the swallow, and the stork have observed 
the time of their coming ; but my people have not known the 
judgment of the Lord ” (viii. 7). The Prophet seeing how, in 
the kindling spring, as the days went by, the birds of passage, 
now one kind and now another, returned to their old haunts, is 
sad of soul at the striking contrast in the conduct of his people, 
the chosen of God, who, having sinned, would not return to the 
law of the Lord : the charity of many had grown cold ; and the 
years came and went with ever-changing seasons, but it was still 
winter in their hearts. The reproach comes to us also, and ever 
nearer and more near, as the silent years pass away and the 
swallows come and go. 

Little fire-worshippers, the swallows follow the sun in its 
course, and rear in many lands their tiny wayside shrines to 
Him Who “ hath set His tabernacle in the sun.” Perhaps these 
that have come to us are dear little palmers back from their 
yearly pilgrimage to the holy places ; for several kinds are found 
in Palestine and the Bible lands, and are migratory there as 
here. It is sweet to think of them as visiting the scenes where 
during the days of our Blessed Lord’s mortal life, members of 
their family made their nests, it may be, beneath the very eaves 
of the holy house of Nazareth, of the clay on which His sacred 
feet had trod, and flew in the happy blue heaven to which His 
sacred eyes were so often raised. 

Once, in a southern land, far, far away, I counted nearly three 
hundred swallows’ nests on the sunny side of one large building. 
And at the open door of nearly every one of these tiny cottages, 
which were built in a double row and at quite regular intervals, 
all along the eaves, like the houses on each side of the street, I 
could see the sweet little housewives sitting, and could hear them 
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gossiping with their neighbours till the short twilight faded. A 
pleasant sight it was, pleasant but sad, for it made me long 
for home, as when we are far away swallows always will. 

Only yesterday, as it would seem, the swallows came, and to- 
morrow they will be going. As the centurion said to the soldier, 
so God says to the swallow, “ Go!” and he goeth, and at another 
time, “Come!” and he cometh ; and the bird recognises the voice 
of God in the strange, yearning instinct that possesses him, when 
the days grow short and dim, to set out on his long journey over 
land and sea, to a new summer and new skies of blue. We too 
are birds of passage, for “we have not here a lasting city, but we 
seek one that is to come.” When the winter of death has come, 
our souls, like the young swallows in their first adventurous 
flight, tremblingly trusting themselves to God’s guidance, shall 
take flight to bask in the blessed summer sunshine of our 
Father’s face and His glad welcome to our eternal home. 

On March 25th, as the Russian peasant tells his children, the 
swallows come from Paradise, bringing warmth to the earth; 
and, for our part, we know that in the autumn they return 
whence they came. It is said that the departing swallows 
gathered on the roof of the convent where St. Francis of Assisi 
lay dying. I can well believe it: it was just as if the dying 
Saint had bid them come—his “little sisters, the swallows,” as 
he loved to call them—and wait to keep him company to 
Heaven, saying to them—to adopt and adapt the words of 
Shakspere : 

Tarry, sweet souls, for mine ; then fly abreast. 

In fine: the infinite suggestiveness of the swallow is well 
summarised in the following beautiful words of Mr. Ruskin in 
“Love’s Meinie.” She is, he says, our “companion, not of the 
home merely, but of the hearth and the threshold ; companion 
only endeared by departure, and showing better her loving-kind- 
ness by her faithful return. Type sometimes of the stranger, 
she has softened us to hospitality ; type always of the suppliant, 
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she has enchanted us to mercy ; and in her feeble presence, the 
cowardice, or the wrath, of sacrilege has changed into the 
fidelities of sanctuary. Herald of our summer, she glances 
through our days of gladness; numberer of our years, she would 
teach us to apply our hearts to wisdom.” 
JOHN PRIESTMAN, 
(To be continued. ) 
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HE convenient metaphysical doctrine of abstract entities, 
though still upheld by some authorities, may at this day 

be regarded as extinct. Beauty, the abstract entity of an age 
thus happily passed, has descended from its former uncertain 
regions to the fields of this earth ; it has avowedly become a 
simple property of earthly objects. We no further recognise a 
beauty zz abstracto. Our age is a practical one. A Darwinian 
law has likewise established itself in the domain of beauty to the 
effect that the present millions of manifold forms have been 
developed in endless, though interrupted, succession, from afew 
types originally and for ever established. No positive distinc- 
tion can be inade in the uninterrupted and endless line of objects 
ofart. Yet, for the sake of convenience in contemplating the 
subject, we may readily distinguish between objects of practical 
use and objects of mere delight, and accordingly recognise useful 
art as in a measure distinct from high art. The tendency of our 
age has unquestionably been particularly to foster useful arts 
and heighten their standard. Both taste and comfort have con- 
tinually increased their demands. Competition has strongly in- 
cited the business genius of mechanics to produce not only the 
most useful but simultaneously the most beautiful objects of art, 
though devoted to even the merest mechanical service. We are 
thus led toa recognition of what is called mechanical beauty, 
which simply means that the object, perfect asto its use as it must 
be, must be beautiful in its form, and this form must alike be 
dictated by the very use for which the object is destined. An 
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easy chair cannot be called handsome, if it does not emphatically 
comply with the use for which it serves. 

In order to define the expressive style of mechanical art, 
we would simply say: This style consists in the agreement of 
the forms of an object with the practical principles on which its 
origin—its mechanical existence—is based. All parts must in- 
trinsically belong to the object. Superfluous parts, intended to 
merely serve for ornamentation, are always questionable adorn- 
ments, nay, are in many cases destructive of beauty. Any 
machine serving mechanical purposes—any engine—is not beau- 
tiful if it contains parts which are not proportioned to the precise 
service they perform ; or parts, though ever so neat and elaborate 
by themselves, which do not intrinsically belong to such service. 
Mere adornments, so called, which are without actual service, 
should here always, and withont fail, be avoided. They are 
“against style,’ because against good sense. Ornaments, ex- 
pressively treated, are in place with objects of less posi- 
tive service, and thence up to the indefinable limit of high 
art. It is the pride of every American that upon this field of 
mechanical beauty his country unquestionably occupies the first 
place in the world. In this sober and earnest strife for useful- 
ness, and with it for the simplest and most serviceable forms of 
the objects with all their parts, we Americans have vanquished 
all nations. We began early aiming at simplicity, because it 
means a comparative saving of labour ; and in the earnest, never- 
ending competitive strife between manufacturers for supremacy, 
mechanical beauty, in the sense above given, has been gradually 
evolved and continues on its course. It cannot, however, be 
politic to put absolute surety on an understood continu- 
ance of this glory. Science has in late years so emphatically 
permeated all mechanical arts and processes, that nowadays no 
progress, or scarcely any at least, can be made without the 
assistance of science. Accordingly, many schools for the 
education of mechanics have recently been established. But it 
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should be kept in mind that in Central Europe such schools 
have been in existence for more than fifty years, and that during 
the past twenty years a more practical sense has gradually 
come over the people. I[t should be duly regarded that the 
most decisive and most truly practical improvement in milling 
has come to our wheat and flour country from Hungary ; that 
a novel process of rolling steel directly into tubular form has 
been established in Germany, a process which seems to be 
destined to supplant the present modes of making tubes and 
pipes; that electric science and practice are pre-eminently es- 
tablished at the capital of Germany. Let us hope that the 
pre-eminent mechanical adaptability prevailing with mechanics 
in our conntry, and their wonted eagerness to acquaint them- 
selves with the sciences which underlie their callings, will not 
allow this beginning of foreign pre-eminence to ripen to their 
disadvantage. 

Little as the art of building, to the superficial observer, would 
appear to differ from the arts above considered, it should never- 
theless be viewed under a somewhat different light. While the 
mechanic is entirely free to invent in order consistently and em- 
phatically to adapt the form to the use, the architect has to deal 
with a number, a system, of inherited more or less emblematic 
forms which underlie his art. They are of a prehistoric origin, 
and their true history is at yet unexplained. All buildings are, 
without a shadow of doubt, erected to serve some positively 
practical end, so that in this sense the building art would be a 
mere useful art. It is this the more so the lower the character 
and class of a building. It would at once seem preposterous to 
class a mere shop, or a factory building, a stable, or even a simple 
cottage as an object of fine art. Yet where is the limit? Is it 
impossible to make any such building a real object of fine art? 
Is it not under circumstances even comparatively easy to do so 
where the architect finds a characteristic landscape to place his 
building upon, and knows the way of treatment ? 
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Considering the term, style in fine art, we find it rather 
manifold in its meaning. There is a style of architecture, of 
painting, of sculpture, and a style in building, in painting, and 
in sculpturing. There is the style of a work of an architect, 
painter, or sculptor, poet, orator, or writer; also the style 
generally of a certain artist of the classes mentioned. Thus 
Raphael, Michel Angelo, Rubens, Rembrandt, and each one of 
other renowned artists follow their own certain style. Commonly 
we also speak of a style of dress, of work generally, and of a 
style of drawing, operating, etc. A logical definition of the term 
style is but rarely attempted by writers on art. The task is not 
easy. I am prompted to search and consult authorities. <A 
Monsieur Blanc, in his “Grammar of Painting,” mentions style 
as something distinct from and above manner, but seems to shun 
a definition. Wilhelm Liibke, and even Hermann Grimm, in all 
their many writings on architecture and art, nowhere even attempt 
to treat the term by itself, so as to give an idea of its meaning, 
far less of its genesis, as though this were commonly understood, 
A. Kugler, the father of art history, does not attempt such a 
definition. It is useless to search the works of Mr. Fergusson, 
who, in his haughty manner of writing, would seem to consider 
it below his dignity to attempt any, far less a proper, definition. 
And Ruskin, England’s celebrated art critic, does he enter upon 
this subject ? His investigations are sufficiently characterised by 
the fact that he rejects the doctrine of Darwin as blasphemous 
in character. It is required that we ascend to some later 
writers. 

In the August number of the Berlin Rundschau, a learned 
writer says (to attempt a translation) :—“ In every work of art 
there operates a kind of unit action, a sort of mysterious 
duction of lines from the membering of masses down to the 
minutest ornament ; this we call style. It communicates to the 
person conceiving it a well-defined action.” We must at once 
admit that, to be able to do this understandingly, the artist 
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must have his mind highly developed, and this mind must 
originally be broad, reaching up to the highest sphere of talent, 
which is called genius, Ranke, the great master of history, 
speaks of the requirement of a painting that its subject be 
saturated with thought and conception. He merely touches 
therewith the meaning of style from a distance. Veit Valentin 
a German writer on art, asks of a work of art that it be sub- 
jected to a clearly recognised law of its form, and therein he 
finds its style. He seems, like others, to be afraid of a straight- 
forward definition. A late anonymous though highly regarded 
writer on Rembrandt holds that “the individual must labour 
through a mass of rubbish up to the characteristic of a positive 
style, by which he distinguishes himself from all others. To 
have an individuality is to have a soul. To have a settled 
individuality is to have style, which, therefore, is a personal 
characteristic visibly expressed on the exterior ;” and he claims 
that his Rembrandt is the greatest of artists by showing a 
more positive personal handwriting in his art than does even 
Raphael, above whom he ranks as to character of style. The 
writer further says “that style is the purity between inner and 
outer life ; it is in vain for the uninitiated to seek it, for he will 
find it nowhere.” And in this sense he proceeds to a definition 
of genius. Lastly, he refers to the philosophers of a former 
century, and mentions Buffon’s well-known phrase, “ The style 
is the man.” The philosopher unmistakably says thereby that 
each individual man has his own particularly characteristic way 
and manner of coining his thoughts or ideas into words and 
into forms. The energy of his thinking and the creative power 
underlying his works express the character as well as the pro- 
fundity of his style. Every writer, performer, artist, from the 
lowest to the highest, if at all, is gauged by the scientific world 
as to the depth of his style. 

I will now refer to Gottfried Semper, a master of architects of 


an age but recently passed. We find him also a profound 
16 
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philosopher in the history of the evolution of architecture. He 
is a pathfinder with his great work, “ Der Styl,” wherein he 
lays down a fundamentum for a new {science, which is well 
recognised in Germany and further cultivated by more recent 
philosophers. Semper is what may in the right sense be called 
a practical philosopher who shuns mere theories. In this way 
he gives us in his standard work the genesis of style in an 
elaborate way without attempting to give any characteristic 
definition of the term. This we find in a number of his lectures 
published by his son. He therein coincides with other 
philosophers in the opinion that the material is not, as formerly 
considered, a mere passive mass, but that it is co-operative on 
the work. He, however, rejects the dry doctrine of the others, 
that style is expressed by the compliance in a work of art 
with the inner demands of the material (stuff), because there 
are higher demands to be likewise filled. In a lecture entitled 
“Original Elements of Architecture and Polychromy,” Semper 
recognises the evident intent of every true artist that his work 
have style, and circumscribes it in characteristic, almost un- 
translatable, German as being the prominency of the original 
theme raised to artistic significance, and that of all inner and 
outer co-efficients which had a modifying effect upon the em- 
bodiment of the work. Accordingly it is the artist’s duty to 
pay attention, first, to the aim and end of the work, the artistic 
treatment of which is the task proper. Such aim and end 
might be a material one or it might be an ideal one, though no 
essential distinction could here be made. Second, to the material 
on hand for the artist’s service. Third, to the process in which 
the work upon such material was to be treated. Iron might be 
cast, cut, or wrought, and each such state of the same be con- 
ditional by principle to the form of the work. 

How little are these plain principles understood in our country. 
To give a palpable evidence as to this I need but refer to the 
general treatment of granite as we practise it. Not the slightest 
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attention is paid to the character of the material. We find it 
treated on an equality with the softest material, even wood. 
Wooden mouldings wrought in what is the hardest of materials. 
Compare with this the works of the ancient Egyptians, who 
were but too rigidly conscious of this principle. 

In another lecture, entitled “ Architectural Style,” Semper 
sneeringly speaks of architects working in coincidence with 
culture, which is, as they seem to think, of a mixed origin. 
Accordingly they produce a gentle mixture of all sorts of styles of 
bygone ages and nations, with the intention to mirror therein the 
history of culture. Of another class of style inventors Semper 
says : “They proceed upon the erroneous idea that the question of 
style is coincidental with that of construction, and wholly ignore 
the historic traditions of art symbolism. The result, of 
course, is but an addition to the reigning Babylonian 
confusion as to style.” He later on says: “In opposition to 
these practical solutions there arises a contrary view, to the 
effect that styles of architecture are never invented, but are 
developed from a few original types in accordance with the 
laws of natural evolution. Style,” he then says, “is the coinci- 
dence in a work of art of the history of its coming into reality, 
with all the preliminary conditions and circumstances that are 
casual to its origin. This coincidence, considered from a 
stylistic standpoint, does not meet us [as something absolute, 
but as a result. Style is the pencil (Griffel), the instrument 
used by the ancients in writing and drawing, therefore a sig- 
nificant word for the relation between form and the history of 
its origin.” Accordingly we should abandon our inherited style 
notions, should discard as erroneous the idea that a style can 
at all be invented, like a practical machine, by anyone. A 
characteristic change of style has ever required the co-action of 
a series of gifted men, who give birth to new cultural ideas, and 
convey them into new channels and saturate them with fresh 
thought. The inauguration of a new style'is an act of history 
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occasioned by circumstances of profound character which are 
termed historic. 

The origin of art should be regarded as having a twofold 
cause. Man from his earliest days has been given to a desire 
of commemorating impressive events by planting visible and 
indestructible signs upon the spot of their being. This has led 
from the merest rude rock to the Pyramids and mausoleums 
Man also erected his primitive fireplace, and therefrom have 
sprung the structures sacred to all nations; the secos of the 
Egyptians, the pyramidal temple of the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans, the tabernacle of the Jews, and from this the Kaaba 
of the Mohammedans and the tabernacle of the Christians. 
These fundamental structures have led to the grandest monu- 
ments of worship, temples and churches. 

The works of earlier peoples, because of their weakness in 
cultured ideas, do not deserve to be considered as style pro- 
ductions. The time of these gradually begins with the con- 
solidation of nations. The Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Indians accordingly arrived at a style which, however, interests 
our time merely because it is the root from which proceeds the 
perfected style of the Greeks. This creative nation began, like 
others, with textile and ceramic arts and with many symbols 
—curious to us—therefrom derived ; but they alone among all 
studied nature simply, and found and travelled onward upon this 
path to perfection. Their style in its highest period is naturalism 
and idealism in one. It is natural, because wherever they show 
an object of nature they do this with absolute correctness and 
truth ; it is ideal, because they also knew how to imbue the 
object with lofty characteristics. 

Only once again in history we meet this eminent unity between 
the natural and the ideal—at the age of Renaissance. The age 
of Phidias is acknowledged to be the highest in art. To become 
at once convinced of the perfect unity between idealism and 
naturalism then reigning, it is but required to cast a careful eye 
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on the preserved parts of the sculptures of the Parthenon and 
on the miniature marble statue of the master’s celebrated Athena 
Parthenos, which some twenty years ago was found in a preserved 
state under a rubbish pile upon the Acropolis. At first sight 
there appears to be merely an ordinarily neat woman ina 
peculiar dress of state, but the stern though gentle expression 
of her whole figure soon convinces you that she is intended to 
and does express something extraordinary—a goddess of olden 
days. 

Subsequent to the time of Phidias the unit relation between 
idealism and naturalism begins to be severed. Standstill being 
against nature and further progress impossible, there is no alter- 
native left ; art must decline, though material art—naturalism— 
might become more complicated and exhibit a higher mechanical 
skill. In this sense, if at all, we might place Praxiteics above 
Phidias. He becomes more plainfaced. His females leave their 
attire behind. The character of the whole nation has been 
somewhat loosened and his art bears this expression. But he 
is the most consummate master of technique, so that his works 
are at the present day recognised by the marks of his wonderful 
chisel. 

This technical perfection continues more or less dominant 
during a number of centuries, until lost with the progress of the 
Christian Era. But the true spirit gradually vanishes ; the ideal 
part is overdone. An example of this is the group of Laocoon 
once so celebrated in the period of Greek Renaissance. It is 
to us the outgrowth of idealism exaggerated. As though the 
martyred priest had been a good Christian, he submits to his 
fate, makes no determined effort to defend himself, nor does 
he even give any natural vent to his pains. He merely groaus, 
and that with resignation. The heroes of ancient Homer cry 
lustily when they are hurt, and we trust that every thinking 
American will subscribe to the opinion boldly expressed that the 
Laocoon is a work of consummate expertness merely, and i 
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ranked too high if prominently ranked among the works of high 
art. But, alas! where are we in these days with a judgment 
of this sort? Where is the sculptor competent to give us 
equal perfection in form? Is not a majority, perhaps a large 
one, of our living artists content to give us in any case a mere 
counterfeit of nature—as he understands it ? 

During the course of the Christian Era the knowledge of both 
nature and art is gradually lost, and all images assume more or 
less the features of galvanised corpses. Architecture, however 
revives in a robe wholly unique; the Cathedral is evolved and 
cultivated to a consummate issue, both in idea and construction. 
A Renaissance begins with Giotto and his school, and culmi- 
nates with the trio, Leonardo, Michel Angelo, and Raphael. 
Once more the ideal has now descended to unite with the 
natural. The topic of art, heretofore religious simply, becomes 
widened. The culture of the ancients enters the field and is 
sanctioned by the High Priest of Rome to stand on a par 
with religious subjects. Ranke says in view of this: “ Art 
now ceases to be an agent, it becomes a power which might be 
tried upon other topics than the merely religious. It enters 
the circle of powers which at all move the world, and into a 
new contact with the same from which it receives fresh im- 
pulse. The great events of history act upon it with irresistible 
force.” 

Fach of the three artist-heroes, of course, has his own 
characteristic style and manner of treatment; but the palm of 
mastership is given to Raphael as being, if not the most 
eminent, yet the most evenly balanced, the happiest of the 
three as to agreement between ideal and nature. From this 
trio we descend a narrow step to Titian, Correggio, Paul 
Veronese, and to a score of other great artists, pass the 
Carraci, until we meet Caravaggio with his naturalism. The 
soul of high art has expired, but an eminent technique remains. 
A last reaction soon after takes place with Guido Reni and 
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Domenichino, but with them terminates the glory of the great 
period. 

The impulse simultaneously received by architecture was of 
commensurate influence. The style of ancient Rome _ was 
exhumed and cultivated to a higher standard. The great 
artist-trio excel in architecture also. Raphael is called to con- 
duct the construction of St. Peter’s ; after his untimely death 
Michel Angelo was celebrated as the constructor of its gigantic 
dome, though after the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
Government two models were found, proving that the arch was 
really the work of Andrea della Porta, who had raised its apex 
by ten feet. And Leonardo, both physically and mentally by 
far the strongest of the trio, though signally unhappy in the 
midst of his many pursuits, made numberless designs of churches, 
domes, and engineering works, but very few of them, if any, 
received life. The eminent technical skill of Michel Angelo 
was inherited by Bernini, not so the fulness of his soul. Art 
descends further with Borromini, with the masters under the 
reign of Louis XIV., and, still further, under his successor, where 
we meet the neatly-executed (in a manner bewitching) paintings 
of Watteau and Boucher as visible patterns of the then popular 
adage, apres nous le déluge. 

Germany, at the time far from being a united nation and 
strongly divided by religious parties, did not prominently partici- 
pate in the progress of art. The foremost artist is Diirer, of whom 
Raphael, on receipt of Diirer’s autograph portrait, is reported to 
have exclaimed, “Oh! had this man but had full acquaintance 
with the antique he might have surpassed us all!” Holbein the 
Younger, by sojourn almost an Englishman, excels in portraits. 
His “ Madonna” of the Dresden Gallery, probably merely a 
family portrait, gives a highly interesting realistic conception of 
a subject which has become so celebrated through the genius of 
Raphael. 

Germany’s first art impulse had come from the Netherlands, 
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where the brothers Van Eyck had introduced a_ new technical 
process, and established a school which, in its time, was the 
first in the world. But their school not being progressive was 
soon surpassed by that of Italy, and thence the Flemish artists 
proceed for information and study, among them Rubens, the 
most prolific of painters the world has witnessed. He amal- 
gamates the predominating simple and stern naturalism of the 
North with the equally mellow idealism of Italy, and excels in 
colours of which Guido Reni approvingly said that they ap- 
peared as if mixed with pure blood. A strict critic would find 
fault with the over-massiveness of human forms on Rubens’s 
paintings ; yet there appears in them a mastery so bewitching 
that all criticism is stifled. Rubens’s brilliant education, received 
in a Jesuit school, not only opened to him the houses of the 
rich and mighty, but enabled him to follow his earlier Italian 
brethren in the production of architectural designs of the then 
reigning Jesuit style, so called. 

Distinct from the Catholic Flemish school, and far more 
naturalistic, is the school of Protestant Holland, which culmi- 
nates with Rembrandt, who is gifted with a genius so powerful 
and a technique so exquisite, that he succeeds with subjects 
which are commonplace, if not even horrifying. A bad 
example, indeed, for followers less gifted. Genius is the 
grandest gift of bountiful nature. Why, then, have we poorer 
beings not a right to ask that it be benignantly utilised to 
enlighten and rejoice our soul? Bethis also a just question to 
many of our present artists, who seem to believe that it is their 
absolute free choice to treat whatsoever subject may happen to 
encroach on their mind. Is not style in this manner reduced to 
a mere individual whim ? 

In the last bygone period there are a number of conspicuous 
artists, some excelling in design, othersin colour. No one, how- 
ever, rises to the dignity of a great style. Greek Renaissance, 
for a time, becomes predominant, as though it were possible to 
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satisfy the demands of this age with ideas and forms wholly 
borrowed from an extinct though brilliant nation, the life, religion, 
and institutions of which are, and probably will for ever be, 
foreign to us. Next followed a Gothic Renaissance, a re-Ke- 
naissance of the Roman, and Renaissances of styles therefrom 
formerly derived, so that at present we scem to be, so far as 
architecture is concerned, in a perfect dilemma. 

To extricate ourselves in a measure from this dilemma, or at 
least act to this intent, it would seem above all necessary that 
we observe the style-lessons as given by Semper, to treat each 
and every material with due regard to its natural properties. 
Accordingly we should practically recognise a style in each 
material employed on a building, and should not employ any 
which cannot be exhibited to the eye in its material character. 
Galvanised iron should be rejected. To treat copper well 
we should beat it into forms which will take up the surface and 
convert it to permanent rigidity. All stone material should be 
treated as to its particular character. This may in many cascs 
be difficult, yet with due and ardent diligence we ought to be 
able at least to arrive at fair results. Granite in particular 
should receive a special treatment, which plainly indicates both 
its thorough hardness and its precious character as a most 
durable material, such as will retain a polish for a long period of 
time. Where the character of the building does not allow any 
such treatment granite should not be employed at all. The 
treatment of our architecture as to brick and terra-cotta, how- 
ever, is upon the whole a fair one. 

The treatment of interiors is generally of a mixed character, 
though there are cases of a thoroughly characteristic treatment 
of the material proper. We find them with churches which are 
thus faced and arched with cut stone. We find them also with 
sundry wooden trusses and ceilings though the walls are 
stuccoed. In all buildings we find doors and windows, and 


often part of the ceilings, finished in their genuine material. 
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Where we adopt, as is mostly the case, a stucco finish on walls 
and ceilings we decorate this with paper or with paint in wonted 
fashion of representing hangings, which in prehistoric times were 
exclusively employed for the proper purpose. 

Artists should above all be conscious of the plain fact that 
art is not, and can never be, a mere truthful copy of aature. 
Nature ever changes, and no object does remain the identical 
same for but two consecutive moments. This is most emphati- 
cally the case with landscapes, which are constantly changed 
by the manifestations of air, light, winds, and other agencies. 
The artist will find it impossible to cast a fine landscape on his 
canvas if he has not by repeated practice acquired the faculty 
of retaining on his mind the happy phase in which it once 
appeared to him, and to perceive and combine therewith the 
never-ceasing changes which ordinarily are not noticed by the 
inexperienced. Without these chanes duly interwoven the 
picture would be a mere sort of photographic view, which ts 
uninteresting and without life. Paradoxical as this would seem, 
because photography must give reality and cannot lie, it is 
nevertheless the plainest truth, which needs no special proof, 
because it is readily conceived upon the first earnest and sober 
thought. Thousands of landscape painters pass by without 
leaving a name; some of them even excel in technical ait, 
and only a few rise to famine. These alone have conquered the 
sacred mystery of Nature. Their productions give us Nature as 
she is and appears, and in this sense they are naturalists. But 
we should not forget that it is the mind of the artist which con- 
ceives the image, adopts and rejects and prepares it for the 
canvas. In this sense he is an idealist. His production, there- 
fore, is a coalescence of the natural with the ideal, and this I 
conceive as realism. The highest art then must be sought in a 
happy poise between the two elements mentioned. Any shift as 
to this poise signifies a decadence in art, which then may have 
become predominantly naturalistic or predominantly idealistic, 
tiius separated into schools opposed to each other. 
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All other branches of painting are subject to a like considera- 
tion. The art of portrait-painting also is led to no success by 
copying photographs, as probably is well acknowledged. Such 
momentary production even is often one which is not re- 
cognised by best friends, because the features of the subject 
were drawn at the decisive moment into a strange expression. 
The task of the painter is to conceive all the modifications due 
to the sundry dispositions which make up the character of his 
subject. He must converse with him or her on different topics 
in order to bring out the expression complementary thereto. 
Thus he gets on his mind a number—a whole score—of ex- 
pressions which he must know how to coalesce and convey 
upon his canvas. The image thus gained will forcibly speak to 
all friends, so much so that some of them will discover happy 
traits which their inexperienced minds had not previously 
discerned. Such a portrait is the production of genius. It is 
natural because it gives the veritable and truest features of 
the person, and it is ideal because it is essentially conceived by 
the great mind of the artist. 

It is essential to a painting that it stops with giving a sem- 
blance of the object ; when and wherever it proceeds beyond 
this mark it might become caricature. Whenever any figures 
drawn upon canvas appear in a form which is too boldly, too 
bodily, expressed, they appear to the beholder more or less like 
wax figures, and thus may even become offensive. 

Many of our present painters do not seem to heed this mark, 
even artists of remarkable power—for instance, Verestchagin, 
one of the most conspicuous artists of our days. Undoubtedly 
all have seen and admired his works, and are aware that in 
several instances he seems to delight in stepping beyond the line. 
He is a naturalist of the purest water, so unremittent and stern 
that he will even turn the most sacred legend of history down 
to the level of a commonplace subject. I refer to his “ Family 
of Christ.” His technical power appears to be as if beyond 
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limit; but it is not thoroughly curbed nor guided by the 
superior power of a high mind, and he remains among the 
mortals. How different the glorious fate of a Raphael, who 
for ever thrones upon the pinnacle of immortality. And was his 
hand so much more gifted ? 

While mere naturalism may, in a measure at least, be atoned 
by skill and brilliant colouring in the work of a painter, it can 
never be forgiven to a sculptor, whose art must shine without 
the witchcraft of colour. Wax figures have ever been far from 
consideration as works of fine art. The semblance of reality 
must be kept up with inherent chastity, the form must be natural. 
But the question is, What is natural form? Is it the form which 
incidentally is found with one or the other model? Is it the 
form of any natural object by itself? By no means. We must 
be ready to confess that the most perfectly framed human being 
or animal is not free from defects which the artist must discern, 
eliminate, and replace with the more perfect forms of  pre- 
cisely those parts on other models. [he sculptor, therefore, ts 
bound to make hundreds and hundreds of studies prior to his 
arrival at full art. He must intuitively know or readily learn 
how to distinguisi’ imperfect parts from perfect ones. Perfect 
man and animal are in this sense the creations of his genius, duly 
trained in order that they may nevertheless be kept within the 
bounds of true nature. *This is what I understand to be realism 
in sculpture, as executed by the Greeks during the highest period 
of their art, and as likewise, though with a peculiar slight 
naturalistic tendency, followed by Michel Angelo. It differs 
emphatically from the productions of perhaps a majority of our 
present sculptors who seem to be satisfied with the forms of 
this or the other model, ignorant of the fact that with such 
proceeding they are wholly below the scope of fine art. This 
is more especially the case where they attempt to step into 
the domain of allegory and symbolism. There they find 
odd-shaped animals and men, whose ideals are sanctioned by 
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fable and by history. Pure and simple naturalism is then un- 
questionably at a perfect loss, as is illustrated by all the works 
of this class of artists. 

Classic Renaissance has given to the world three con- 
spicuous sculptors—Canova, who, however, did not wholly rise 
above the mannerism of an earlier period ; Thorwaldsen, the 
popular Phidias of the North, the emphatic representative of a 
Classic art by him regenerated, yet now extinct ; and Rauch, 
who succeeded in adopting a realism which gave to his country 
the celebrated popular statues of Bliicher and of Frederick the 
Great at Berlin, bound to live for indefinite ages. 

We have seen that the style problem in both the sister arts 
does not root as deep as it does with painting. It is the work 
of the artist proper. He is the one who alone with his might 
raises his work to artistic significance and weaves thereinto all 
the inner and outer co-efficients which have a modifying effect 
upon the embodiment of the same. The style is the artist’s 
own and will bear his name. The architect, on the other hand 
the one who ought to aim at coincidence in his work with the 
history of its birth, as well as with all the conditions and cir- 
cumstances which are thereto causal, is in a different position. 
In his art the history of this birth is bonded, as we know, to a 
number of prehistoric symbols irrevocably established. The 
style idea, therefore, is very much more complex, and a style 
never will nor can bear the name of an author. It is most 
difficult, if not impossible, in any manner to foretell the doings 
of a coming genius, and we are reminded of the words of the 


poet : 
Oft does the perfect form then first invest 
The poet’s thought when years have spent their round. 
What dazzles for the moment spends its spirit ; 
What’s genuine shall posterity inherit. 


F. BAUMANN. 








King's Prisoners. 


OVE in his net hath taken us, and bound us, 
Hath pinioned hands and feet right fast within ; 
Our master’s mesh of gold goes round and round us, 
Cunningly wrought, and fairy fine and thin, 
To hold us in. 


O Love Divine, O larger Love, come take us, 
Weave Thy sweet net outside our house of love ; 
Prisoners of Love, O Love Divine, come make us, 
Caught in Thy snares, and seeking not to rove 
Outside Thy Love. 
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Frrom the Isles of the Japanese. 


APANESE designs, popularised some thirty years ago by 

the opening of European relations with a hitherto more 

or less inaccessible Japan, have gradually influenced nearly one- 
third of the decorative art of the Western world. The other 
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and greater part of course belongs to Greece in almost equal 
shares with the Gothic Middle Ages. But Greece and Romance, 
unlike in so much, have this in common—-their ornament has 
serves (with repetition or with counterchange) for its ruling 
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motive; whereas Japan instructed Europe for the first time 
in the motive of uniqueness and position. There is, of course, 
a great deal of series and of repetition in Japanese ornament, 
but uniqueness and position are its principal inspiration. The 
introduction of Japanese art into Europe (for before the treaty 
of commerce it existed for the connaisseur only, in the form of 
curiosities) has been one of the most important events in the 
artistic history of our civilisation. That is, it has influenced 
our taste and our very attitude in the study and enjoyment of 
decorative art ; but it has not influenced our practice and our 
production (except in matters not worthy of notice, such as the 





vulgar attempt to imitate it in third-rate needlework), English- 
men being of all nations the least capable of the Japanese felicity 
and caprice. Therefore, when we adorn our houses in the 
Japanese manner, it is never with Western things done after 
the Japanese style, but with the actual things done by 
the Japanese themselves. For this end nothing would 
be more opportune and welcome than fine Japanese 
designs for stencilling, which would enable the English 
householder to place these charming fancies upon his wall 
in a more incorporated form than that of plaques or hang- 
ings. Such exist indeed, but they are so slender and fragile as 
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to be unfit for use. Mr. Tuer thus gives the world a rather 
tantalising gift in his “ Book of Delightful and Strange Designs’ 
(Leadenhall Press), which gives reproductions of some quite exqui- 
site stencils discovered by himself. The volume contains things 


’ 





which the houscholder longs to have for his own use ; but for the 
student it is sufficient in itself,a charming little school of Oriental 
design. Mr.Tuer accompanies his reproductions with averycurious 
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and instructive essay on the art, or rather craft, of the Japanese 

stencil-cutter. This process depends upon the fineness of hand 

and instrument, and the faculty of extremely delicate fingering. 

The fine, loose, floating parts of the design, which it is necessary 
17 
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to keep in their place, are secured, for instance, by connecting 
spider-web threads that appear in the reproduction but would, 
of course, be ignored by the sweep of the stencil brush. The 
ends of these are fastened in by being laid between double 
paper, an operation infinitely niggling. The designs reproduced 
here are repeating designs, and therefore do not illustrate the 
national characteristic of uniqueness. They do, however, per- 
fectly illustrate the characteristic of position and arrangement. 
The bold invention of some of the forms and of their attitude, 
and the vivacity of all, are among the most Japanese things of 


Japan. 
ALICE MEYNELL, 
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Mary Milter. 


Ud its Catholic name St. Ninians has kept a colony 
of the Catholic faith. 

More than one village dots the Lowland valley—the “ King’s 
Forrest ” of early Stuart days ; that following the course of the 
winding Auchen river, north to south, hill-bordered, cops:2- 
wooded, rivals in beauty many a famous Highland strath : but 
it is to St. Ninians the Irish harvester, ditcher, “ roadsman ” in- 
stinctively turns his steps. You recognise the blue-eyed, clean- 
limbed children of Erin at a glance, and “God’s blessin’ be 
about ye” follows you in unmistakable accents as you make 
your way to chapel up the narrow straggling street. 

Kirk and manse, beech-sheltered, lie to the south of the 
rising ground on which the village is built. Here, too, the 
bigger houses begin—two-storeyed dormer-windowed—standing 
town fashion, “on to” the street, their narrow dyke-divided 
gardens running towards the meadow ground below. 

Higher, thatched cottages begin. These have their gardens 
to the front, daisy or sea-pink bordered, filled with potatoes, 
cabbages, aiid greens, a row of onions or broad beans, perhaps, 
or the carrots for which the clachan soil is famed. Flowers, too, 
under the windows, darkened with pots of fuchsia and geranium 
slips, snap-dragons, sweet williams, Canterbury bells, and many 
another hardy plant. 

Higher yet the houses scatter. A farm, a duck pond, ducks 
less, at its door, stands scarcely a stone’s throw from the road. A 
villa—may God forgive its builder—next, bare and impertinent, 
with close-cropped laurel hedge and gravelled walk. Now the 
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priest’s house, quaint and one-storied, a white-washed room 
hung with rude Stations of the Cross serving for chapel and 
Sunday’s “ Catechiz.” 

Then the old toll-house, Marget Feenie’s house, one tal] white 
gate-post standing still, the terror of the clachan bairns at night. 
Next to the left comes Mary Miller’s “ bit,” a slated house with 
but and ben and scullery built out at back. In front, the “ par- 
terre”—where had Mary found the word ?—the flower garden 
sweet with great clumps of clove carnations, pinks, wallflowers, 
gilly flowers (stocks), woodroffe, lavender, and musk. The kail- 
yard and the byre at back. 

It was Marget Feenie—I had made her acquaintance at chapel 
—who first asked me, “ Had I seen Mary Miller?” peering into 
my face with curious red old eyes. 

“Tt was Mary, puir lass, fun’ J7/zchel Dow,’ she continued, 
drawing closer still to mark the impression made. 

Iam afraid I did not show the interest and astonishment re- 
quired; for Jean Blair, Marget’s gude sister, seated in the lug-chair 
by the fire, her youngest grandchild in her lap, spoke up, contempt — 
for my ignorance, displeasure at the slight put on Mary and the 
clachan combined in every tone, indicating me with a backward 
movement of the dexter thumb. “ What’ll se ken o’ Mary 
Miller or Michel either, puir fallow!” 

“Au’ wha askit ye t’ pit in yer word?” rejoined Marget 
sharply, zealous for the credit of her guest. 

“Michel was fun’ suthered in his bed,” she went on, sinking 
her voice in solemn emphasis, a little pause between each word. 

“Ye’re wrang there,” amended Jean, “they got him on the 
fluir.” 

“Weel, it’s little odds, I’m thinkin’, whaur yer gottin’ gin yer 
heed’s beetled in!” returned Marget vigorously. 

Presently, prefaced with a muttered “It’s a queer like thing no’ 
t’ ha’e heerd tell o’ Michel Dow,” from Jean, Marget’s tale was 


told. 
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“Mary Miller had dune for (looked after) Michel frae she was 


a bit lassie at the schule.” 

“Her grannie an’ his wud be sib (related), Jean put in, 
explanatory. 

“Michel thocht a heap o’ Mary,” Marget went on. “ Naebody 
grudged fer his siller, she could tell me that! She heired near 
bye forty pun a year (Michel had hooses o’ his ain) an’ there 
was a bit stockin’ fut forbye, folk a’ kent that, for Michel didna’ 
haud wi’ banks, the waur for him ‘mebbe,” shaking her head ; 
“but wha kilt him had that year. 

“Wha kilt him? That was no’ sae easy said—a tramp-body, 
the clachan folk jaloused. The Fiscal he was ailing, an’ the 
police no’ half shairp, an’ wha e’er it was gat off. 

“His Reverence,” sinking her voice, “ his Reverence wud hae 
an inklin’ (guess) ; but his Reverence is his Reverence, ye ken,” 
mysteriously nodding her old head. 

“ Michel had spoken, then ? ” 

“ Aye, a ward or twa.” 

“He made his sowl, ye see,” Jean explained, as slie dandled the 
baby on her knee. 

“ Aye, he made his sowl,’” Marget repeated. 

“They thocht the breath fair oot o’ him; but whan they lifted 
him he gied a groan or twa, an daft Joch—naebody fits it like 
Joch whan he’s in the min’—Joch’s awa across for his Reverence, 
an’ Jesus an’ His Blessed Mother be praised,” crossing herself 
reverently, “he made his sowl.” 

“The policeman, he askit him, loud like—ye had t’wauk him 
puir chiel—‘ Wha was’t ?? An’ he kin’ o’ fumbled a moment wi’ 
his han’, an’ his Reverence he tuk it, an’ whispered a moment 
in his ear; an’ Michel, he says, ‘The Lord ha’e mercy on us 
a, says he, an’ never anither ward, an’ his Reverence fair 
greetin’ like a wean.” 

“And Mary? Oh, Mary was in an awfu’ way. She’s weel- 
coloured, Mary: ye’ll see that for yersel’; but she gaed gray an 
peekit (thin and miserable) mony a day. 
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“Was she a Catholic, too? Na, na; Mary an’ her folk were 
a’ U.P. She went forrurd (to Communion) that same spring; 
but she’s weel respeckit, Mary, gin she be a bit near betimes.” 

“She’s real free, Mary (not a bit proud),” Marget told me 
another day, “Onybody cud speak wi’ Mary!” 

Had I seen the Loup (waterfall)? Had I been to Johnstone's 
Tower? Had I fun’ my way to the auld brig? were stereo- 
typed clachan questions in these days, often to be followed 
with “Ye'll ha’e seen Mary Miller?” or “ Ye'll ha’e been up t’ 
Mary Miller’s bit ?” 

That the clachan folk were proud of Mary no one could 
deny! Iam not sure they did not rate her above the minister 
himself, grand preacher as he was and Moderator as he hoped 
to be! 

That Mary owed her position quite as much to her discovery 
of poor Michael Dow’s mangled body as to having “ heired his 
hooses”” was evident ; but, as Marget had said, no one grudged 
her that last bit of good luck—Providence’s just and rightful 
compensation, in clachan eyes—for the trial she had gone 
through. 

It was on my way home from Johnstone’s Tower one day that 
I made Mary’s acquaintance. She was standing at her gate and 
invited me in; a douce fresh-coloured woman of thirty, the face 
square, broad at the temples, the eyes full and grey, the mouth 
redeemed from coarseness by the white, even teeth ; the smooth, 
dark hair coiled in prim neatness round the head ; the expres- 
sion heavy, not ungentle, a little self-complacent, perhaps, with 
a trace of obstinacy about the mouth; the figure thick-set—in 
Holland you may see a dozen women like Mary any day—the 
voice singularly low. 

“Ye ken what happened here ?” she said presently, when she 
had given me a chair and brought mea brimming glass of yellow 
milk. 

I acquiesced quickly. “Aye, Marget wud tell ye,” she went 
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on complacently, taking up her knitting as shespoke. “ Marget, 
streekit him, puir fallow.” 

“It was the first o’ May”—she had told her tale so often it 
came in glib monotonous tones—“ it was the first o’ May, as 
bonnie a day as ye cud see. I’d sleepit in; a wheen o’ us, young 
folk ye ken,” apologetically, “had been up by twa t’ wash oor 
faces i’ the dew, an’ three ’d clappit afore I got t’ my bed again. 
An’ the first thing I kent was my mither (she was leevin’ than) 
cryin’ up the stair: ‘What’s come t’ ye, Mary, lass, it’s clappit 
seeven an’ Michel’ll be thinkin’ the gude folk (fairies) got a haud 
o’ ye yestreen.” So I on wi’ my claes an’ across the field (we 
were leevin in Marget Feenie’s than) an’—ye’ll no believe me, 
but it’s Gospel truith ”»—for a moment the click of her knitting 
needles paused—“ I smed/’t it afore I was owre the door. An’ 
awfu’ hash they’d made o’ him, puir chiel! His heed wad be 
lyin’ whaur yer feet are noo.” 

Instinctively I drew my chair back and rose to go. 

“Dinna hurry,” with a smile. “I mindit it mesel’ a while, but 
Mr. Porteous, that’s the U.P. (minister), he said, ‘I munna let 
the bit gang a’ t’ rack, it was the Lord’s gift, an’ I mun use ’t 
like ocht else He gied.’ 

“The fluir was no’ flaggit than,” she went on with a glance of 
pride at the scrupulously scrubbed sandstone floor elaborately 
chalked with figure eights. 

“Ye're no’ for awa?” astonished, paying no attention to my 
outstretched hand. 

“It was his gear they were after,” she went on, “weel by 
seventy pun’. It was t’ gang t’ the chaipel, he had pit it in his 
wull. Oh! I kent it a’ fine,” with another smile, “ Michel kept 
nocht frae me. 

“Ye're in an awfu’ hurry!” as I again held out my hand ; 
“weel, gude day an’ thank ye kindly for yer ca’ (call).” 

Later in the season, when I took to sketching at the Tower, | 
often saw Mary in her garden as I passed, and she had always a 
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kindly nod or greeting, and sometimes a carefully tied “ fluir” to 
offer me. She never again alluded to Michel Dow, and by 
degrees my horror of her, and what seemed her coldbloodedness, 
wore away. 

One afternoon I found her at the gate dressed in her 
Sunday brown merino, a knot of red ribbon at her throat, a 
rose stuck in her belt. 

“ She was expecting company,” she said ; “ perhaps I knew?” 
She was promised to a cousin, a cabinet-maker in Glasgow, 
and she expected him “through” that night. 

On the Sunday afternoon I met them together on the Moor. 
“It’s my cousin,” she said, with a flush that made her almost 
a girl again ; and a tall, swarthy young man held out his hand. 

They were carrying great bunches of sweet-gale, and as I 
buried my face in the odoriferous mass the cousin, quoting, not 
very appositely, a verse from the Song of Solomon, offered me 
a sprig. He was an itinerant preacher as well as cabinet-maker, 
[ learned later. 

“It’s gran for killin’ fleas,” Mary remarked prosaically. 

The cousin, John Laurie, was a “ puir crater,” my landlady told 
me that evening. ‘“ Folk a’ wunnered what Mary, decent body, 
saw in him. He cud tak’ his drap too, frae what she heard, but 
no’ here, she allowed that.” 

“ Mary was in no hurry,” she went on, “ for a’ her thretty year. 
fe wanted her t’ Glasgae wi’ him, an’ she ettled (wished) t’ bide 
here.” 

When I next saw Mary she told me she was going back with 
John to stay wi’ her auntie fora week; an’ whan she came home, 
[ wadna think her free ? Wud I tak’ a cup o’ tea wi’ her some 
afternoon ? 

By this time Michel Dow’s fate had almost faded from my 
mind, and shaking hands I promised her I would. 

When the promised afternoon came, I thought Mary look- 
ing ill. 
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“] ha’e brocht hame a sair heed wi’ me,” she said, putting her 
hand to her forehead with a little laugh. 

Tea was “set” in the parlour on snowy tablecloth, with cups 
of the quaint purplish Carlisle ware one finds in Border cottages ; 
the plates “oot o’ a big hoos’” in the neighbourhood, creamy- 
white, bordered with narrow green and yellowish leaves and 
small blue flowers, “ forget-me-nots,” Mary said, bore Wedg- 


wood’s name. 
The “ chinnie” teapot that scarcely held a cup came “frae 


Michel’s folk.” 

We had scones and shortbread and “ loaf-bread,” and topaz 
apple and ruby currant jellies, “lump” sugar, thick yellow 
cream, and—treat for the Englisher!—unwashed butter, sweet 
from the morning’s kirning. 

The prim horsehair-seated chairs had smart crochet anti- 
macassars tied with green ribbons on their backs, the chimney- 
piece was gay with flowers. 

“It was there Michel deed,’ Mary said composedly, as she 
came back from filling the teapot at the kitchen fire, nodding, as 
she spoke, towards the four-posted bed that filled a corner of 
the room. 

It was not a pleasant reminiscence and I put down my cup. 

Someone at that instant knocked at the outer door and 
diverted her attention, and as soon as I could I rose to go. 

“ Bide a wee, Mrs. Kenyon,” she said, “I ha’e something ye’d 
mebbe like t’ see ;” and she opened the three-cornered cupboard 
every clachan parlour seems to possess. The upper shelves were 
filled with odd cups and saucers, old ale glasses, jugs, and 
various odds and ends. The lower held books: “ The Following 
of Christ,” in four books, written in Latin by Thomas a Kempis. 
Newly translated into the English by R—— C—— D.D. Printed 
by Robert Meigham in Drury Lane, 1756; a “Treatise on 
Purgatory,” with rough woodcuts, printed in Dublin fifty years 
ago; a well-thumbed “Garden of the Soul,” and an equally 
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well-used Catechism—poor Michel’s library. A coarse plaster 
Madonna, part of the figure chipped away ; a medicisie bottle or 
two, a big silver watch with seal and key attached, and a heap 
of crochet beaded mats. From under these she carefully drew 
out a rosary—Michel’s beads,” she said, holding them up. 
“Marget Feenie, she was for me pitting them in the coffin 
wi’ him; but whatten guid wud that ha’e dune him? or me 
eether, for that maitter? Leddy Mary, that’s auld Leddy Mary 
Hay, ye ken her that was a Roman, it was her gied him them, 
They’re worth a heap, folk tells me,” handling them tenderly as 
she spoke, and passing them on for me to see. They were 
ivory carved with almost Chinese minuteness, each bead with its 
sacred mystery complete, the tiny crucifix and settings gold. 

“Yes,” I said, “it is a valuable rosary, Mary. Why not 
give it to Father Keene ?” 

“Tt’s no’ the priest that'll get it than,” she cried vehemently, 
catching it back out of my hand. 

It was not the first time I had noticed she had no great love 
for Father Keene, who always greeted her gravely as he passed. 

Two days later, my landlady told me, Mary was “lying” 
(was in bed). 

Later in the day she added the doctor had been up, and 
next morning she announced, “Mary was that bad, Maron 
Brown had been got in to nurse her.” 

Typhoid fever ran its weary course; there were ups and downs, 
but Mary’s good constitution triumphed, and a day came, I was 
told, she was to have her bed made. “ Yer real handy, Mrs. 
Kenyon,” Mrs. Bell added ; ‘an’ Mary thocht a heap o’ ye, ye 
micht awa up an’ gie Maron, puir body, a han’?” 

The cousin (he had come from Glasgow) had lifted Mary to 
the armchair by the fire, and she was sitting propped up with 
pillows when I arrived. 

“ Dinna fash the bed,” she cried irritably, as her nurse lifted 
sheets and blankets in a heap. 
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“Ye'll sleep the better,” the woman answered composedly, 
pulling out bed and bedding as she spoke. 

_“Leev’t whan I tell ye,’ Mary cried cxcitedly, a red spot 
coming to her cheek. 

Before I could interfere Maron came mysteriously across the 
room. 

“Tt’s weel it’s me an’ no’ fremd (strange) body turned over 
that,” she said, holding out a man’s knitted sock stuffed hard 
with notes. “Ye mun bank yer siller, lass, or ye’ll ha’e yer ain 
heed beetled in next.” 

Mary had gradually raised herself as the woman spoke, and 
was now sitting upright in her chair, her eyes distended with— 
was it horror? fear? Next moment she gave a choking gasp 
for breath and fell back in a faint. 

It was some little time before she revived ; and, as Maron 
said, ‘‘ No’ a drap whuskey in the hoose! She had lippened 
(trusted) to Bell Blair t’ fetch her some. Would I bide a wee 
while she ran t’ Meg Feenie’s, t’ borrow a drap?” 

I was still bathing Mary’s face and wrists when a rap came to 
the outer door, aud thinking it a ‘“ Neebor-body” sent in by 
Maron to help, I called, “ Come in.” 

It was Father Keene, who had been, as I knew, several times 
to “spier.” 

Did Mary call him? Some sound made me quickly turn to 
her again. In that moment she had gathered herself up in 
bed and was leaning forward, livid, lips parted, eyes fixed in 
imploring misery on the priest. 

“Ye'll no’ let them “ang me, Faither ?” she said. 

Father Keene motioned to me, and I left them. 

Mary Miller had had a “back-set” (relapse), my landlady told 
me next day ; a doctor had been sent for from Dumfries, she 
was stupid (unconscious), and kent naebody, frae what she heard. 

The cousin went about the village broken-hearted, pouring 
out his sorrows to every one he met. There was no hope, he 
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came to tell me towards the evening, weeping; and on the 
Sunday morning Mary died. 

It was two years before I saw the clachan again. Mrs, 
Bell welcomed me gladly, and while she poured out a cup of 
tea gave me all the news. 

The Lauries had heired Mary’s “bit”; they were bein’ (well- 
to-do) folk. Mary, like puir Michel, had made her purse ; they 
had got a maitter o’ seventy pun’ laid by i’ the hoose. “ Gin 
they that ’d muthered Michel had kent (with a shake of the 
head), she misdooted Mary wudna ha’e keepit it lang!” 

Tea over I wandered across the road to the kirkyard. A 
man, trowel in hand, was kneeling by a grave. It was the 
cousin! He recognised me at a glance and silently held out 
an earthy hand. 

A triple row of hen-and-chicken daisies, purple heartsease, and 
London Pride bordered poor Mary’s resting-place ; the grass 
was carefully cropped short. 

The ‘“heed-stane” was red sandstone; a broken lily at 


the top. 
To the memory 
of 
MARY MILLER, 

Born at Brig-end, in this Parish, on the 5th of March, 18—. 
Died at Clachen Head, St. Ninian’s, on the 30th October, 18—. 
This stone 
is erected by her off-cousin, 

James Laurie. 


‘“‘ Respected by all, she led a blameless life, 
And died a maid who should have been a wife.” 


Proverbs xxxl., Xxix. 


“ Pairtly my ain,” the cousin said pensively, his head on one 
side, waving his hand towards the inscription as he spoke. 

We both stood silent for a moment, and when I turned he 
was wiping his eyes. 

“Mebbe there should ha’e been a word o’ Michel Dow,” 


he said. 
F, M. MAITLAND. 
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Leontdas to the Three [lundred. 


[COMPILED FROM THE LATIN RHETORICIANS,] 


| HO shall adjudge this pass unfortified ? 


Three hundred Spartans are its muniment ! 


We shock the Persian with a front unrent, 
Though, with a continent in arms allied, 

The dreadful trample of his battailous pride 
Shake the stars as is shook a swinged lamp. 
Though over against Heaven he set his camp, 
We'll fight with gods in iron by our side! 


In others be it cowardice to fly : 

"Tis cowardice in a Laconian band 

But to deliberate if they shall stand ! 

Fled are the Grecians? Have I no ally, 
Left in Thermopylae, forsook, alone >— 
Oh, joy! then Xerxes resteth all my own ! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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Mr. Edward Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 


HE year 1893 began for art-lovers in London with a large 
representative collection of the works of a painter who 
has hardly once, for the thirty or so years of his public career, 
been treated with temperance. Mr. Edward Burne-Jones was 
worshipped (for many of his faults) by a minority, and scorned (for 
his best qualities) by a majority, both in the earlier time when 
he was a member of the Old Water-colour Society and when he 
reappeared, in 1877, at the Grosvenor. The modest truth is 
acceptable to none but the few who find in its very poise and 
in its “honourable stop” a delight that exaggeration always 
snatches at and always misses. And the truth about Mr. Burne- 
Jones is that he has some of an artist’s highest powers and lacks 
others of equal importance. His drawing is so incredibly im- 
potent that he cannot present a full-face which shall have even 
a false semblance of construction, and the features of which 
shall not be as arbitrarily and unconvincingly placed as those of 
a face drawn by achild. And he has no scruple in repeating a 
face not only in several pictures, but in ten or twelve of the 
figures of a single picture. These are the two grave defects— 
one involuntary the other partly voluntary—which must prevent 
his ranking among masters. His qualities are such a sense of 
the composition of lines as has seldom been equalled, a feeling 
for beauty also hardly approachable, a dignity of attitude, not 
invariable but frequent, and a splendour fof colour, also inter- 
mittent. 
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The “ advanced” school of connaisseurship just now rejects 
him because he is in his method and effect an illuminator rather 
than a painter. And to these intolerant critics we would say: 
Intolerance is an exquisite Fine Art. But because it is an art 
it has to accept its limitations. What it imposes upon other 
arts—the laws of boundary—it must take for its own control. 
And the intolerance practised by the criticism that excludes Mr. 
Burne-Jones and other artists of his kind from the company of 
painters is bound to give them a several consideration as de- 
signers. It is one hand that arranges, designs, colours, and paznts, 
within the limits of one picture. It has distinct failures and 
successes, therefore, within those samne limits. Let it be said 
then carrément of Mr. Burne-Jones as a painter, that he is not 
among those who work under the suggestions of their paint. 
He has not entered into those conditions of his material that 
compel and inspire—that compel by their promises and inspire 
by their denials. He, like all artists, has a code of communi- 
cation with the critic ; but in his case the signal is omitted that 
establishes understanding as to what has not been attempted 
because it was not for oil-painting to attempt it. It is only by 
such understanding that we are made aware of perfection. And 
before going further, let us answer the inevitable protests against 
that word. It is a mere wholesale sentimentality that denies 
perfection. The fine dissatisfaction of the artist of popular 
tradition is a confession of fatuous hopes. An artist has a 
right to be satisfied, but the right is given to him by one 
thing—direction. The man (the darling of legend) whose 
groping and fortuitous desires went wide of the possibilities of 
his matter will certainly be dissatisfied, but not finely. We even 
deeply distrust his ideal. He thought he had an ideal, but he 
had nothing’ more than one of those futile enthusiasms, which, 
like unjustified ambitions, a man should keep to himself. The 
ideals of a man who is given to “noble” despair are more than 
probably what his work is—merely defective. 
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Not such a man is Mr. Burne-Jones ; nevertheless, as a painter 
he bids for all kinds of imperfection—in ail possible directions—by 
the fact that his work might be equally well done, and better done, 
by other means than those of the brush. Enamel, or some other 
form of jeweller’s work, would have served his turn. He begets 
untechnical longings in the vague mind of a public only too 
prone to such searchings, and does something to hinder the 
general education—or if the general education is too remote a 
thing to be anxious about—the education of a_ respectable 
minority. As to the quite few—the two or three—who care to 
safeguard the best liberty of the arts by vigilant and intolerant 
judgments, they show signs, as we implied at the outset, of sub- 
jecting Mr. Burne-Jones’s whole work to a censure that would 
be rightly reserved for his brush-work. This is done some- 
what as a movement of reaction. It is because Mr. Burne- 
Jones has never before been judged asa painter at all that he 
runs a chance now of never undergoing right judgment as a 
designer again. Nevertheless, a man’s invention in line and 
attitude is not to be reviled because he knows nothing of the 
dragging of paint. The several severities are to be gathered 
together, not confused; and the judge who possesses them all 
and holds them to their own work will be a generous judge, full 
of satisfaction, because intent upon several successes. 

A habit of beauty, a habit of attitude, a habit of foreboding 
expression, which are Mr. Burne-Jones’s obvious characteristics, 
do not condemn him to rank with those whose art is altogether 
ready-made and without separate experience, for the reason that 
at least his habit is his own, and not another’s. It is a parti pris 
resolved upon once for all, and the resolution was the one event 
of his mental history. It may be a little slovenly to draw always 
the same profile, but the initial choice of the profile was an act 
of enterprise. It may be sickly to insist upon a mitigated- 
feminine person to carry the attributes of St. Michael, King 
Cophetua, or the Angels of the Creation ; but the first conviction 
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that the mitigated-feminine was all-sufficient for the drama of 
time and eternity was a matter of some decision. Mr. Burne- 
Jones has cast a ladies’ school for the parts of the heavenly 
host, taking something more than the licence of theatricals on a 
prize-day ; but it is a school without the tempers and appetites, 
the gaiety and unwariness, the tumults and curiosities of the 
human girl, and in truth with much more than her beauty. 
Pietro Perugino does nothing like this. His effeminacy is but 
love of a certain pose of the standing figure, with the shy and 
graceful outline of limbs gathered together; the faces of these 
shrinking Saints of his havethe male gravity that is the contrary of 
Burne-Jonesian sadness. The exclusive pleasure in things feminine 
mars aS a modern man the painter who makes a lifelong 
appeal to the world to admire or contemn him as it will, so that 
only it admire or contemn him for medizvalism. Besides this, 
modern history began when men first searched the past to 
reproduce it; and though the idea and the work of the past 
will not be recalled without profound traces of the double 
journey, Mr. Burne-Jones has made the most deliberate attempt 
at absolute recall, and therefore the most complete but reluctant 
confession of bondage to his day. But the habit of his art has 
brought him into alien contemporary company. He has been 
a member of the Water-colour Society ; and it is wonderful 
to think of the distinction of his design amid the common 
stipplings and dull miniature-like execution of the time, the 
“painting” in water-colours, the landscapes without sweetness 
or spirit, the lightless violence of colour, the illustrations of 
“Elaine,” the compositions added together in a slow sum, the 
perfectly trivial and common ideals of human beauty. Some 
of the technical faults of these fellow-members Mr. Burne- 
Jones shared ; he no more “washes” according to the art of 
water-colour than he “brushes” according to the art of oils, 
But the loveliness, the education, the aloofness from vulgar 


optimism, the sense of line, the gathering of groups, of figures, 
18 
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of draperies, into inviolate repose, the decorative aim—these 
things in Mr. Burne-Jones must have set his drawings in some 
place of alien honour in the galleries of that Society which, 
with the Royal Academy, the Art Union, the International 
Exhibitions, and the encouragement given to British painting 
by Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, had the national art in keeping in 
the middle of the century. Moreover, Mr. Burne-Jones has been 
in the Royal Academy, set about with Faeds, Friths, and Storeys, 
and there too the rebuke of his work has been directed against 
all that was most commonplace in feeling, if not against all that 
was most unruly in technique. He has not given a lesson in 
that art of lighting which, as much as the art of exe- 
cution, had lapsed in England; indeed, his own’ work 
shows incidents of lighting that are decidedly “inartificial” 
(to use the word in its last-century sense). His work 
lacks the unity that is not achieved but by the compre- 
hensiveness of the living light. But he has done much to the 
purpose against prevalent custom. He has made a continuous 
profession of the mission of the art of figure-drawing to decorate 
architectural spaces. Not only, then, does he merit a special 
consideration for pure design in his easel-pictures ; but much of 
his work has no reference to frame and hanging, is not done in 
paint at all, has other laws, another obedience, and another at- 
tainable perfection. 

It is therefore a pleasure to follow Mr. Burne-Jones away frora 
the conditions that suit but a few of his powers, into those that 
suit them all. It is not, indeed, strictly speaking, Mr. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A., who affords us the delight. The honours of the 
Academy were awarded to the oil-painter; those of art are 
given to the man who fills a church window with such free com- 
pleteness—such liberty yet liberality —of composition, such 
purity yet temperance of colour, such singular grace of line, as 
are revealed, true to place, true to conditions, true to method, in 
the windows designed for East Hampstead Church, and in the 
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“Angeli Laudantes” and “ Angeli Ministrantes” for Salisbury. 
Mr. Burne-Jones here is a master, and, more, a teacher, a maker 
of laws. So is he in every art that prevents the multitudinous 
detail—rich and “loving” in the language of his school, but 
quite unpictorial—that is a note of his painting. His beautiful 
drawings, in which he is persuaded to simplicity, show the edu- 
cation and the grace of his sense of the figure, and his use of 
dramatic emotion for the purpose of design: for sweeping a 
wider curve or folding lines to a flower-like close. As to his 
drapery, it is beautiful everywhere, and such as none except the 
Greeks had achieved until his day. The mischief done by the 
“glorious” Roman school of painting was nowhere so banalising, 
so de-vitalising, and so lasting as in the study of drapery. If 
Mr. Burne-Jones had done nothing else than restore a sort of 
sensitiveness to the textile clothing of the figure, he would have 
done enough to prove himself a designer able to correct one 
long bad common custom in the world. 

The Art Journal auspiciously opens its new volume, under 
the editorship of Mr. D. C. Thomson, with an article on Mr. E. 
Burne-Jones, in which beautiful reproductions of his work carry 
his fame to those beyond reach of the originals, One character- 
istic figure we reproduce from its pages with the Editor’s 


permission, 
FRANCIS PHILLIMORE, 
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On the Way to Church. 


I. 


HERE is one I know. I see her sometimes pass 
In the morning streets upon her way to Mass, 
A calm sweet woman with unearthly eyes. 
Men turn to look at her, but ever stop, 
Reading in those blue depths the death of hope 
And a wise chastisement for thoughts unwise. 


2. 


Pure is her brow as of a marble Saint. 

Her brown hair pencils it with ripples faint. 
There is no shadow on it and no light. 

Her cheeks are pale like lilies in eclipse. 

Hardly a little redness on her lips 
Paints the sad smile where all the rest is white. 


3. 
Tall is she and bent forward like a reed 
Which the wind toys with as she walks with speed : 
Girl-like her limbs and virginal her waist. 
Of the world’s wonders there is none so sweet 
As this, the summer lightning of her feet 
Speeding her onward like a fawn in haste. 
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4. 
What is her secret? All the world has tried 
To guess it. One I knew in guessing died 
And was no wiser for his mortal pain. 
Each has turned sadder from the thankless quest, 
And gone back silent, even if he guessed, 
Knowing all answer would be counted vain. 


5. 
I knew her once. _ I know her not to-day. 
Our eyes mect sometimes, but hers turn away 
Quicker from mine than from the rest that look. 
Her pale cheek quivers, a flush comes and goes, 
As in the presence of a soul that knows, 
And her hands tighten on her missal book. 


6. 


Men have done evil yet have won to Heaven, 
Lived in blood guiltiness yet died forgiven. 
May I not, I too, one day win my grace? 
Ah no. The sacrilege of this worst sin 
Outweighs all grace. I dare not enter in 
Nor kneel, God’s robber, near that Angel face. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 162.) 


CHAPTER X. THE KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS. 
The Angelology and Eschatology of Tobit. 


HOUGH not so developed as that of the Book of 
Daniel, and, from the circumstances of the case, not 
developed in precisely the same directions, the angelology of the 
Book of Tobias, or Tobit (the name by which the elder Tobias 
is called in the Greek version), is worked out in considerable 
detail, and is consequently presented in a shape much nearer to 
that which the doctrine of Angels assumes in the New Testament 
than is the case with Old Testament angelology generally. This 
approximation to the New Testament is a very significant fact. 
It helps us to appreciate at their true value the attacks which 
Protestants have made on the canonicity of the book. It also 
reminds us of the real meaning of the assaults made by many of 
them on the doctrine of Angels contained in the book ; for to 
attack that doctrine as set forth in Tobit was a convenient way 
in which those who were inclined to infidelity might controvert 
New Testament principles under pretence of defending Pro- 
testantism, but without the disrepute of attacking, and (such is 
the weakness of the human mind!) without realising or even 
being aware that they were in fact attacking, the New 
Testament. 
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Demonology. 

Thus, perhaps for the first time—though that depends on the 
view taken of the exact date of the book—the distinction of good 
and evil spirits is expressly stated ; for Asmodeus, by whom 
Sarah was obsessed, is described, not asan Angel of God sent on 
a mission of punishment or of probation, but as distinctly a 
daimonion, or devil.* In this book we have, moreover, either 
possession, as in the New Testament, or something very like 
itt In the Book of Tobit we also meet for the first time with 


* Tobit ili. 6-8 ; vi. 14, sgg. The appellation Asmodeus (iii. 8) coheres 
with the place, Rages, or Ragha, a city of the Medes, where Sarah lived 
(iii. 7), and where it was the name of an evil spirit. No apparttion of the 
daemon is hinted at. Asmodeus, in Greek Asmodaios, and in Hebrew 
(Bab. Talmud, ‘ Gittin,” 68, 1) ’Ashmedai (s# cannot be expressed in the 
Greek alphabet, and the final s is only the grammatical termination of the 
nominative case) 1s derived from the Zend and Medo-Persian Aeshma-deva, 
the deva or devil Aeshma, though the later Rabbis, being ignorant of these 
languages, naturally sought for it a Hebrewderivation. The demonAeshma— 
whose name is again derived from a Zend and Sanskrit root meaning to beset, 
to attack—is frequently spoken of in the Zendavesta, the religious law book 
attributed to Zoroaster, who is said by some to have been born at Ragha. 
£.G., in the Vendidad, the first part of the Zendavesta, “ Fargavd,” xvi.: “ If 
it is wanted to purify the faithful man or the faithful woman, say the Ahurea 
Varya eight times, and say, ‘I drive away Aeshma.’” He is described as 
furious, impetuous, violent, destructive, lustful, inciting to madness, lawless, 
the patron of intoxicating drinks ; so that Sraosha, the genius of law, is his 
adversary (Khorda Avesta, “ Yesht,” xi. 15). A devil of madness, impurity, 
murder, or all three at once, would naturally be called Aeshma-deva at 
Ragha (cf. Tobit iii. 14-19, vi. 14-17, vili.). Abaddon, z.e., destruction or 
the destroying one, conveys a similar idea, and may be given either to a 
place or a state (as in Job xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22; Ps. Ixxxvii. [Ixxxvill.] 11 ; 
Prov. xv. 11 ; where it is applied to She’6] or Hades, personified in Ps. xviii. . 
5; Apoc. vi. 8; etc.), or toa personal being, as in Wisdom xviii. 25: “To 
these the Destroyer (Ho/othreuon) gave place, and was afraid of them ;” 
“Neither do ye murmur, as some of them murmured, and were destroyed by 
the Destroyer” (Holothreutes) 1 Cor. x. 10; and “They had over them a 
king, whose name in Hebrew is Abaddon, and in Greek Apolluon ” (another 
word for Destroyer), Apoc. ix. 11.—The zdea of evil spirit is, of course, found 
earlier than in Tobit, in Ba‘al, ‘Aza’zel, etc., who were certainly not conceived 
of as non-existences. -The case of the word Satan is somewhat different. 
It originally meant merely one who takes the other side—David, for instance, 
as to the Philistines ; or St. Peter, when he said, “Lord, let it be far from 
Thee” (1 Kings [Samuel] xxix. 4; Matth. xvi. 22, 23); and gradually became 
more and more the especial appellation of the Great Adversary. 

_ t Those Catholic theologians who use the words obsession and possession 
in different senses, mean by the first a state in which, by the special per- 
mission of God, one or more evil spirits surround as it were and besiege a 
human being, to torment him in an extraordinary manner ; while by the 
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the expression of ‘‘ binding ” or permanently restraining a malig- 
nant spiritual being. “The Angel Raphael,” we are told, “ took 
the demon, and bound him in the desert of Upper Egypt”; as 
we are told in the Apocalypse, “ Loose the four Angels, who are 
bound in the great river Euphrates” ; and in the Gospels, “ They 
besought Him that He would not command them to go into the 
abyss,” and “When an unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and finding none.”* 


second they mean a special empire, or power of disposing of him, exercised 
over his body, his senses, his organism, in spite of any opposition or resist- 
ance he may offer (Scaramelli, “ Direttorio Mistico,” T. v., c. vii., nn. 76, 65). 
Others employ the two terms indiscriminately (Mazzella, ‘‘De Deo Creante,” 
Romz, 1880, p. 326). Nor are they illogical in this. For even merely to 
introduce an idea into the imagination, or to make or keep it more pro- 
minent there than it would otherwise be, is evidently a beginning of pos- 
session in the older sense of the word, inasmuch as, according both to 
scholastic and to contemporary principles, it must be done by acting on the 
nervous mechanism irrespectively of the consent of the person concerned (St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “Summa Theologica,” Przma Secunde, g. 80, aa. 1, 2). 
To actuate the limbs or the speech, to produce or help in producing a 
temporary or permanent loss of control, or even to produce insanity, is only 
a further stage of the same process ; and, says St. Thomas (/c., @. 3), an 
evil spirit may thus cause the perpetration of an act which is in its own 
nature sinful, though not sinful to the person who commits it—because he 
is not his own master or does not even know what he is doing. On account 
of the answer of Sarah’s servant, ‘‘ Wilt thou kill me also, as thou hast already 
killed seven husbands ?” (Tobit 111. 9, cf. 22, and viii. 12) it has been imagined 
that the action of the evil spirit took the form of the causation of attacks of 
homicidal mania. In that case,the moral and religious means employed (Tobit 
vill.)—and also the physical means, from their action on the mind—would be, 
even from a merely natural point of view, remedial : and such cases are not 
unknown (Kraft-Ebing, “ Psychopathia Sexualis, mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tungen,” etc., seventh edition, Stuttgart, 1892, pp. 57, 62, 399). The phe- 
nomena of hystero-epilepsy manifested in our own day are so strange as to 
suggest demoniacal possession—along with, it need not be said, an admix- 
ture of natural influences. See MERRY ENGLAND, January, 1892, p. 213; 
to which may be added a general reference to the later publications of 
Charcot, Luys, and others belonging to the Paris school of hypnotism. 


§ |" Tobit vill. 3; Apoc. ix. 14; Luke viii. 31; Matth. xii. 43. These various 
appellations are practically equivalent to hell. In one sense, indeed, evil 
spirits carry their hell with them wherever they go. But to work their will 
on mankind, to tempt and ruin, is a satisfaction to them ; and in a deeper 
sense they are in the abyss, or in a desert, when they have no one to 
destroy. Tobind them in the desert, in the abyss, or in the river Euphrates, 
is to take from them the opportunity of pleasing themselves by injuring 
mankind ; and the expressions derive their vividness not only from there 
being no human beings in such places, but also from the desolation and 
orror of the places themselves. There is, it will be noticed, a further 
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The Holy Angels. 

Similar approximation to the Christian Scriptures is ob- 
servable in the doctrine of the book with regard to the good 
as distinguished from the wicked or fallen Angels. The more 
vivid presentment of the activity of the powers of evil logically 
involves, indeed, as a counterbalance and to prevent too gloomy 
views of the world being taken, further revelation of the presence 
among us, and the superior potency of invisible powers of good. 
In Tobit, then, as in Daniel and in the New Testament, greater 
stress is laid on the ministry of the holy Angels which is so 
intimately connected with the ministry of the Saints. Thus 
from the angelological point of view, the mission of Raphael 
is the principal topic of the book. Not only this, but the good 
Angels are described with greater particularity : it is taught, for 
instance, that there is a gradation among them ; and, again, as 
in the Apocalypse, seven are spoken of as in a pre-eminent sense 
standing before God.* As in the New Testament, too, and 


appropriateness in each instance. Inthe Book of Tobit, the desert of Upper 
Egypt is mentioned, as being farthest away in the south, a quarter regarded 
as pestilential. In Apoc. ix. 14, the Euphrates is spoken of, because it is 
the river of Babylon. In Luke viii. 31, the abyss is referred to, because in 
it there are neither human beings nor even lower living creatures. And in 
Matth. xii. 43, the wilderness at large—any wilderness, including a neigh- 
bouring one— is instanced, because the topic is the possibility of the return 
of the evil agency. 

* The number of seven Angels—whether by this “ seven” we are to under- 
stand specifically a determinate number or generically a perfect number—is 
also referred to in Zacharias, a Prophet of the Persian period (cf. ante, 
XVIII., pp. 67, 68 ; 135, sgg.; and, further, on the symbolism of seven, XVII. 
388, zote). But the nearest parallel to the celebrated passage in the Apoca- 
lypse—“ Grace be unto you and peace, from Him Who is, and was, and is to 
come, and from the seven spirits which are before His throne, and from 
Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, the first-born of the dead” (Apoc. i. 4, 5)— 
is Tobit xii. 15. The verse reads, according to the Vulgate, “For I am 
Raphael the Angel, one of the seven who stand (adstamus ) before the Lord,” 
and according to the Greek, “I am Raphael, one from among the seven holy 
Angels who present (prosanapherousi) the prayers of the holy ones,” z.z., of 
the just on earth, ‘and enter in before the glory ”—the “throne” of the 
Apocalypse, and of Daniel and the chariot of the Kabbalah (cf av¢e, chapter 
lv., Vol. XV., p. 148)—“‘of the Holy One.” The rare word prosanaphero, used, 
as may be seen from the references in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, 
by the later Greek historians, means to lay something before a superior 
authority for advice or decision. The thrice repeated “holy” is probably 
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especially in its last and most angelological book, their office 
is expressly described as twofold: it is on the one hand this 
standing before God, and on the other hand their mission into 
the world below. In further detailed conformity with the 
Gospels and the later canonical Christian writings, their ap- 
pearance in the Divine presence is set forth as having two 
connected purposes, that of being in readiness to execute the 
Divine, commands and that of presenting the prayers of the 


intended pregnant: sensu. the holy Angels present the prayers of holy men 
before the holy God from Whom all holiness proceeds, both men on the one 
hand and Angels on the other co-operating in their various positions, as 
factors in the same united universe, toward the carrying out of the will of 
that Holy Being whose children they alike are. 

I have elsewhere (XIV. 343)noticed the adroit and disingenuous device of the 
Protestant translators 1 in Apoc. i. 5, where even in the Revised version the 
word “spirits” is printed with a capital S to direct the reader's mind away 
from the idea of grace and peace descending from created spirits, and to 
incline him to the interpretation that by the “seven spirits” the Holy Spirit 
in His seven gifts is intended. According to the ways in which we subdivide 
or join together the various phases of His grace, we may, of course, make out 
three gifts, or four, or seven, or twelve, or reckon up any other symbolical 
number of them. The counting of them as seve was suggested by the 
Septuagint version of Is. xi. 2, 3: “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon Him, the Spirit of Wisdom, and of Understanding, the Spirit 
of Counsel, and of Fortitude, the Spirit of Knowledge. and of Piety 
(eusebeta). The Spirit of the Fear (phodos) of the Lord shall fill Him.” 
Here we have seven Spirits; and some of the Fathers, who used the 
Septuagint version (¢.g., St. Gregory Nazianzen, ov XLI.), or the old Latin 
translation of it (é.g., St. Augustine, in his “ Enarrations on the Psalms ”), 
looked no farther, but inferred that these seven spirits were referred to in Apoc. 
1.5; while others, as Clement of Alexandria and Andreas of Caesarea, more 
accurately supposed seven created spirits to be intended. On referring 
to the Hebrew text of Isaiah or to a translation made from it, it is at once 
seen that the seven Spirits of the Septuagint are arrived at merely by trans- 
lating the Hebrew word Yire’ah, fear or reverence, by ewsebe‘a, piety, in 
the end of verse 2, and by rendering it by Phobos, fear—probably to avoid 
the repetition of the same word —where it 1s repeated in the beginning of 
verse 3. The first interpretation thus falls to the ground, since it is not to 
be supposed that the conception of the seven spirits in an intensely 
Hebraistic book—-which the Apocalypse confessedly is—depends merely on a 
free translation in which the Septuagint diverges from the Hebrew original. 
The whole phraseology—in Apoc. i. 20, where the seven Angels are symbolised 
as’ stars irradiating on the “ candlesticks” or lamps of the seven represen- 
tative Churches, and having under nie earthly representatives who are also 
called by the name of azge/oz in iii. 1, and elsewhere—again in iv. 5, where, 
Uke the living creatures of Ezechiel’s vision (Ezechiel i. 13), they are called 
lamps of fire—and again in v. 6, where they are called horns, 72., 
strengths, a horn being a usual Scripture symbol of power, and eyes, 
symbolising their watchfulness and vigilance—carries us back to the living 
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Saints, out of which, and out of the angelic seconding and inter- 
pretation of them, these edicts or directions issue. 


The Office of the Holy Angels as before God. 
Standing before God, the holy Angels praise and glorify the 
Divine Majesty. But every description of them takes up more 
especially some one or other of the many points of view from 
which they may be regarded ; and the above is not the prom- 


creatures of Ezechiel, to the watchers of Daniel (iv. 10, 14), to the stars else- 
where in Holy Scripture symbolising Angels and other created beings, to the 
seven lamps and the seven eyes in the visions of Zacharias (iil. 9, iv. 2), 
and to the seven-branched candlestick in the Tabernacle. The language of 
Apoc. i. 4, 5, especially carries us back to the Book of Tobit. 

“To be ‘before the throne’ implies, according to the wsus loguend? of 
Holy Scripture, not equality, as of the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
but (Genesis xviii. 22; Zach. iii. 1, 3, 7, 8; Apoc. vil. 9, 15; vill. 2; x1. 43 
xiv. 3; xx. 12; etc.) the attitude of an inferior, a suppliant, worshipper, or 
minister of the enthroned majesty ; and if, contrary to all reasonable pro- 
bability, the Holy Spirit, Who is, indeed, zz all inferior holy spiritual beings 
as actuating them, were Himself represented as dez7g Seven Spirits because 
of His bestowing seven gifts, these Seven Spirits would be symbolised as o7 
the throne, and not as standing, as servitors, before it. This last is a 
position inferior tothat occupied even by the Saints in the Apocalypse (iil. 21). 
To be close to the throne is a position of honour, but it is not one of equality. 
Those who are near it are chief ministers of the kingdom—not necessarily 
the chiefest ministers, indeed, for one or more of these may be honoured by 
the monarch asking him to seat himself by his side. But they are in the 
King’s confidence, see his face, and are in a position to address themselves 
to him personally on their own behalf or on that of others, and to gather 
what is in his mind by observing the changes of expression on his coun- 
tenance. They stand immediately before him, and are the presenters of 
petitions to him, and the immediate recipients of his commands. To sz¢ 
down in the King’s presence without having been invited by him to do so, 
would be an act of the gravest indecorum. To sfazd, is to be in a position 
of readiness to do whatever his service may require. Such is evidently the 
meaning of the metaphor, which is derived from Oriental Court usages familiar 
to the Hebrews, and is of a nature utterly incompatible with the Holy Spirit 
being intended.” 

The idea of seven spirits standing before the throne is introduced in the 
Apocalypse as if it were a well-known way of speaking, needing no explana- 
tion to the reader. In precisely the same manner it is introduced to Tobit. 
That the Holy Ghost is to be represented as seven distinct spirits is at least 
Strange and unusual. But the phraseology of seven pre-eminent spirits has 
been familiar to the whole East from the most remote antiquity. ‘The earliest 
known form of Babylonian heathenism is the worship of countless vaguely 
conceived spirits of the earth, the air, the mountains; of trees, of the serpent, 
the ox, and other animal races ; of fire, of diseases, and so on ad ‘ndefinitum. 
The furanian or “Tartar” family of mankind, who under the name of 
Accadians peopled Mesopotamia before the arrival of the Semites, penetrated 
not only into Mesopotamia but into India and Eastern Asia, into Media, 
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inent point of view in Tobit and the New Testament, where it 
is rather the oblation of human prayers and the undertaking of 
Divine missions. This presenting and seconding of the prayers 
of the Saints—that is, of just men on earth—is, moreover, de- 
scribed in both by the same appropriate symbolism, a symbolism 
which in Tobit is only just indicated, and in the Apocalypse 
is more fully set forth. “When thou prayedst, thou and thy 
son’s wife, Sarah, I,” Raphael is represented as saying, “ brought 


Armenia, Asia Minor, Elam, and even Egypt, appear to have carried with 
them wherever they went this Shamanistic worship—which is still common in 
Tartary—or to have become imbued with it through contact with the pre- 
existent populations. The confused multitude of spirits was reduced 
to a sort of order by grouping them into sevens, a method of arrangement 
of which several explanations, none of them perfectly satisfactory, have been 
suggested. The division of the week into seven days has been invoked to 
elucidate it ; but it is more widely diffused than the institution of the seven 
days week ; and why, again, was it agreed that the week should be of seven 
days, and not of six, or of eight?) The moon’s phases have been appealed 
to, as having suggested both the week and the sevenfold spirit-division ; but 
their duration is of more than seven days each, so that from full moon to 
full moon is not twenty-eight days, but nearly twenty-nine-and-a-half. The 
seven visible planets—the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn—have also been referred to ; but quite an effort of abstraction would 
have been needed to group together bodies so diverse, and Saturn (for 
instance) is so inconspicuous that in spite of our attention having been again 
and again directed to it by books and almanacs, few even of ourselves have 
actually noticed it in the sky. The seven stars of the Great Bear, perpetual 
watchers which never set, have been brought into requisition ; but are there 
precisely seven conspicuous stars near the north pole of the heavens? 
Might one not by expanding or contracting one’s idea of “ near,” and by 
counting in stars not so bright or rejecting stars as not quite bright enough, 
make out as few as five, or four, or three such stars, or as many as eight, or 
twenty, or a hundred? Then, again, the mathematical relations of the 
number seven have been appealed to, as that it is the sum of three and of 
four ; and that three was associated with the universe and the Deity on 
account of threefold divisions of the universe (earth, sea, and sky—earth 
air, and atmosphere—under-world, middle-world,and over-world) and the con- 
ception of a complete divine family as god, goddess, and their offspring ; 
while four was associated with the Creation, on account of the four “arts” of 
the compass, east, north, west, and south. But how was it that everyone 
happened to think of just such divisions, and to apply them in the same 
ways? The probability is that these various factors, though each by itself 
inadequate, combined (so to speak) their forces ; that some of them occurred 
to some minds, and others to others ; and that still other causes for thinking 
in groups of sevens were added, causes now lost in the mists of antiquity, 
and irrecoverable by any ingenuity of ours. The vital point was, to have a 
sevenfold arrangement ; and this being so, it is not surprising that “seven 
directors”—the seven stars of the Great Bear—should be spoken of in 
China, that groups of seven spirits should be traced in Egyptian mythology 
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the memorial (#zemosunon) of your prayer before the face of 
the Holy One. And when thou didst bury those that had been 
slain, then in like manner it was I who drew thee away. And 
when thou didst not put off to rise up, and leave thy midday 
meal [aréston] to come away and do the last offices to the corpse 
(cf. Tobit ii. 3], thou wast not concealed from me in thy doing 
good ; but I accompanied thee. And thereafter God sent me 
to heal thee and Sarah thy son’s wife."* The memorial, the 
anammnesis, mnemosunon, or ’azcarah, of a sacrifice, was the part 
of it which was actually burnt on the altar; and this, in the case 


of an unbleeding oblation, was principally, or exclusively, in- 
cense.t The Angel, then, offers the incense of Tobit’s and 


(ante, XVIII. 135), or that they should be conspicuous in the ancient Accadian 
literature of Babylonia, where seven evil spirits, and in contrast with these, 
seven good spirits, are repeatedly referred to. “Seven are they,” says an 
Accadian tablet, “seven are they, seven twice again are they.” From the 
earlier Turanian races the Aryan Indians, and the Aryan Medes and 
Persians, adopted the same way of thinking, if they did not originally share 
it with them ; and we meet with it in the seven Rishis of Vedic Indian 
literature, and the seven Amshashpands, Amesha-Spentas, or immortal holy 
ones, of the Zendavesta. It also descended to the Semitic races, and hence 
the innumerable sevens of the Bible. To say ‘‘seven” was to say “ perfect” 
or “complete,” as in “Vengeance shall be taken sevenfold,” ‘The light of 
the sun shall be sevenfold,” and, ‘‘ He taketh seven spirits more wicked than 
himself” (Genesis iv. 14; Is. xxx. 26; Matth. xil. 45). When we read that 
Raphael said “I am one from among the seven,” and in the Apocalypse of 
seven spirits before the throne, the word may be used as a sort of deter- 
minative of perfection and completeness of number, and not as meaning 
seven as distinguished from six and from eight. Or, for aught we know, 
there may be seven pre-eminent spirits ; and this number may be one of the 
truths accidentally occurring here and there in heathenism, or providentially 
developed, or preserved as a fragment of primzval revelation. 


* Tobit xii. 12-14, according to the Greek text. The text of the Latin 
Vulgate, translated in our Douai version, may be subjoined for comparison. 
It is: “When thou didst pray with tears, and didst bury the dead, and 
didst leave thy dinner [franadium], and hide the dead by day in thy house, 
and buried them by night, I offered thy prayer to the Lord. And because 
thou wast acceptable to God, it was necessary that temptation should prove 
thee. And now the Lord hath sent me to heal thee, and to deliver Sarah, 
thy son’s wife, from the devil.” Though several of the differences may be 
mere variations of translation, that is not the case with others. For instance, 
a whole sentence—“ Because thou wast acceptable,” etc.—of the Latin, is 
unrepresented by anything in the Greek. 

+t Ante, chapter vi. Cf. Lev. xxiv. 7, “And thou shalt put pure frank- 


incense upon each pile [or row, or collection, of loaves of Presence-Bread], 
that it may be to the bread for a memorial [Hebrew ’azcarah, Greek anam- 
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of Sarah’s prayer; he interprets it, as an advocate does 
in pleading a case before a judge, and puts it in a better 
way than they themselves expressed or could have expressed 
it'in ; he gives just excuses for its imperfections ; he seconds 
its essential pleading; and thus he offers up its incense. 
The same is the thought in the Apocalypse (v. 8.), where, how- 
ever, both Angels and Saints in Heaven are represented as 
offering the prayers of the Saints on earth: “ The fous living 
creatures and the four-and-twenty elders fell down before the 
Lamb, having each one a harp, and golden bowls full of incense, 
which are the prayers of the Saints.” And, again, with another 
variation which more expressly teaches us that these heavenly 
beings add a holier incense or prayer of their own to the 
prayers they offer: “ Another Angel came, and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censer, and there was given unto him much 
incense, that he should add it to the prayers of all the Saints, 
upon the golden altar which was before the throne. And the 
smoke of the incense, with the prayers of the Saints, went up 
out of the Angel’s hand” (Apoc. viii. 3, 4). The Angel’s added 
incense mingled with and bore up the human prayers. And by 
whom added? Assuredly, in the last resort by God, Who is the 
inspirer of the prayers of Angels and of Saints in Heaven, 
as well as of what is right and good in the crude and 
imperfect prayers of mortal men, parts of which are of 
such a nature that they cannot be put into the angelic censers, 
or, if placed in them, would remain as dregs incapable of ascend- 
ing in holy fragrance. The Angel’s incense was not his own. 
He could be thanked only as any good man who had conferred 
a benefit might be. In the last resort the glory was to be given 
to God. “ Worship God,” said an Angel in the Apocalypse ; 
“Tam thy fellow-servant ’—serving in my sphere, as you do in 


yours. “It was not of my own kindness,” analogously says the 


nesis|, even an offering made by fire unto the Lord.” Confer also, on Angels 
“interpreting” prayers, Job xxxiil. 23, 24, “If there be a messenger [2.¢., an 
gel] with him, an interpreter,” commented on in the same chapter. 
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Angel in Tobit, “that I came to you, but by the will of God. 
Therefore praise Him for ever” (Tobias xii. 18, Greek text). 
No one supposes that the Saints or the Angels pray for us because 
they are more merciful than God is. But the rule of the Divine 
Providence is to use to the full extent of its faculties and 
capacities every creature which, yielding itself to the Divine 
designs, and with its subordinate creaturely activity seconding 
them as far as in it lies, will permit itself to be so used. No 
power is to be wasted. There is a power in prayer, and God 
commissions those especially to pray who can pray best ;: He 
will give blessings through their prayers which in the order of 
His providence as thus constituted He declines to bestow without 
them ; and though nothing is more ridiculous in the opinion of 
the more ignorant class of anti-Catholic controversialists than 
that we should ask God to bless us through the intercession of 
the Saints (as the Church habitually does in the Missal), He is 
represented in the Bible as referring to the prayers of the Saints 
those whom He directly addresses.* Nor is it anywhere as 
much as hinted to be of the slightest importance whether those 
who pray are just men on earth, or the souls of the blessed, or 
members of the angelic host. The one thing insisted on is that 
they must be just or holy. Wherever holiness exists, the indis- 
pensable and sufficient prerequisite of the spiritual power of 
prayer is present ; and in the phraseology of Holy Scripture,the 
various Classes (as we distinguish them) of holy persons or beings 
are so fused together, that it is often difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to be sure whether Angels, Saints in Heaven, or just men 
on earth, are intended. Their common possession of the all- 
important characteristic of holiness so fills the mind of the 
inspired writer that he does not trouble himself to discriminate 


* “And God said tohim_ . . . he isa Prophet, and he shall pray for 
thee, and thou shalt live” (Genesis xx. 6, 7). “My servant Job shall pray 
for you, for him will I accept” (Job xlii. 8). 
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these three classes, which we distinguish so carefully, but which 
Biblical terminology does not discriminate by distinct names.* 


Angelic Mission in the Book of Tobit. 

Turning now to the sending forth of Angels to minister on 
earth, we are at once struck by their mission and protection not 
being represented, as is the case in the other books of the Old 
Testament,as connected with the occupancy of any commanding 
position in the visible kingdom of God. Angels are elsewhere 
spoken of as appearing : to Abraham, for example, who was the 
father of the faithful ; to Moses, who was the mediator of the 
Old Covenant ; to Josue, the leader of the chosen people; to 
Manoah, the father of a great national deliverer ; to Prophets, 
who were the public teachers of Israel. The Book of Tobit for 
the first time turns our eyes to an entirely different sphere—to 
the love of the old man for his wife, with whom he desires to be 
buried in the same grave; the love of father and son, so that the 
lad is anxious to return because he knows his father is counting 
the days ; to the chastity of domestic marriage without political 
or national bearings whatever ; to genuine innocence and sincere 
goodness in private life; and even to the dog accompanying 
Tobias and the Angel in their return—a point which, like the 
derivation of Asmodeus, is not without importance in its bearing 

®*There is no Biblical word for Angels as such. When ar Angel is 
described as sent on a mission, he is called in the Greek parts azge/os, and 
in the Hebrew and Aramaic parts of the Bible sza/e’ach ,; but these words are 
equally used of human messengers. When Angels are, on the other hand, 
spoken of as surrounding the throne of God, they are called in Hebrew and 
Aramaic gadéshim, and in Greek fagioz, both of which words mean holy ones, 
and are translated sometimes by “holy ones” and sometimes by “ Saints.” 
But it is the translators that have made these differences ; the terms are the 
same in the original ; and Angels, the blessed in Heaven, and good men on 
earth, are indifferently called Zagzoz and gadéshim. We are left to make the 
distinction from the context. Where this fails us, therefore, no distinction is 
possible ; and where it affords no guidance, we are still left to see that the 
holiness is the essential point, and not being angelic or human, being in 
this world or in the next. From the higher standpoint of the basis of the 
power of prayer such distinctions are, indeed, of course utterly irrelevant. 


For even those who have been taught Christianity only imperfectly, cannot 
but be aware that that basis is the possession of holiness. 
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on the place of origin of the book.* It is conformable with this 
general character that in Tobit we first read of Angels being 
guardians, not of nations only, or of generals, or of Prophets, 
but, as later in the New Testament, of mere private individuals. | 


* Tobit xi., verse 3 of the Septuagint, and verse 9 of the Vulgate text. 
By the Jews and the Semitic nations generally, in so far as they were not 
affected by intercourse with other races,a dog was regarded as a con- 
temptible and disgusting creature. Cf. Apoc. xxil. 15: “Without are the 
dogs, and the sorcerers,” etc.; and 2 [4] Kings viii. 13: ‘What is thy servant, 
who is but a dog, that he should do this great thing?” The Medes and 
Persians, on the other hand, resembled the Indians in the high value they 
set upon these animals, which, unlike the Jews, they made use of for guard- 
ing their dwellings and their herds. ‘*No house could subsist on the earth,” 
Ahura-Mazda is represented in the Zendavesta as saying to Zoroaster, 
“without these two dogs of mine, the shepherd’s dog and the house dog 
ae born to take their food from man, and to watch over man’s goods.” 
Dogs keep the kinvat bridge ; and the punishment for injuring a house dog 
so that its soul leaves its body is 1,400 stripes, while in the case of a 
shepherd’s dog 1,600 are to be inflicted (Zendavesta, “ Vendidad,” chapter 
Xlll. ). 

+t “May God, Who dwells in Heaven, give you a good journey,” is Tobit’s 
parting blessing to his son and the then—at the time he uttered it—unknown 
Divine messenger ; “and may His Angel go with you” (v. 17 Greek, and 
v. 21 Latin text). And again: “A good Angel will accompany him, and his 
way will be prosperous, and he will bring him back safe and sound” (Greek 
v.22; Latin v. 273; cf. Latin x. 11).—Similarly in the New Testament : 
“ Are they not all ministering spirits, /ec/urezka pneumata, sent, apostellomena, 
on account of those who are to be heirs of salvation” (Hebrews i. 14); and, 
“See that ye despise not one of these little ones: for I say unto you, that 
in Heaven their Angels always see the face of My Father Who is in Heaven ” 
(Matth. xviii. ro). 

In the first of these two New Testament passages, the expression /e/tour- 
Sica pneumata was suggested by “ Who maketh His Angels [or messengers | 
spirits [or winds], and His ministers /e*fourgous, a flame of fire”: the 
Septuagint translation of Ps. ciii. [civ.] 4, which the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews had quoted a few verses before. The verse in the Psalm is 
usually translated, “‘ Who maketh winds His messengers, and the flaming 
fire His ministers,” which agrees better with the context, though Delitzsch 
( On the Psalms,” ii. 98) considers that with equal justice it may be rendered 

He makes His Angels into winds,” etc., z.e., causes them to become the 
actuating forces of winds, or of fire or other natural phenomena: or “ He 
makes His messengers out of winds”—makes wind and fire serviceable to 
Him for special missions, giving them to His Angels as the vehicles of the 
manifestation of their power. These two interpretations differ grammatically, 
but come 77 substance to the same thing; as also does “‘ Who maketh winds 
His messengers,” if we bear in mind that a blindly acting mechanical force, 
such as a wind, is thought of as in a special sense a messenger of God only if 
it 1s conceived as actuated and impelled by a spiritual principle. That 
spiritual principle even those of us who are Catholics now usually speak of 
as being the Divine Being Himself ; while the Hebrews, more deeply pene- 
trated by the idea of intermediation, spoke of it as an Angel.—A levtourgos, 
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One occasion of this development in the doctrine of Angels was, 
no doubt,the state of exile and captivity itself, which also by the 
hardships and the violence which accompanied it brought into 


in Hebrew a mashoreth, as distinguished from a common slave, is one 
who, like Joseph when he was set over his master’s house (Genesis xxxix. 4), 
exercises not a servile but an honourable ministry. Le7fourvgos and mes- 
horeth are in consequence frequently reese with respect to the service of 
the Mosaic priesthood (Numbers xviii. 2, etc.); and their applicability to the 
angelic ministry is obvious, since this is analogous to that of the Levitical 
priesthood i in being partly among the people and partly in the sanctuary.— 
The word afoste//omena, translated “ sent,” 1s a Greek present passive par- 
ticiple, a form for w hich we have no exact equivalent in English, since our 
present participle passive 1s grammatically the same as our past participle. 
It means “who are now being sent, and who will continue to be sent.”— The 
general reason why these ministering spirits are sent 07 account of those who 
are to be heirs of salvation is that, whether they are sent Zo them or not, all 
things are for the sake of the elect. 

As tothe second passage, it is evident that it could not have been written 
by a Protestant. A Protestant would have said, ‘‘ See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones, because their God is in Heav en.” He would never 
have adduced their having powerful angelic protectors as the reason for 
not looking down on them. Our Lord’s expression that their Angels “see 
the face of My Father Who is in Heaven” (which, with other similar ex- 
pressions, such as “ We shall see Him as He is,” 1 Johniii. 2, is the historical 
basis of our phraseology in speaking of the Beatific V ision) is analogous to 
standing before the throne (Apoc. 1. 5), or standing in the presence of God 
(Luke i. 19). I have illustrated, in a previous note, the ideas connected with 
‘seeing the King’s face.” The expression comes prominently forward in the 
Persian period, in which we read, for example, of “the seven Princes of Persia 
and Media, who saw the King’s face, and sat first in the kingdom” (Esther 
i. 14). It could obtain, however, in regard of an earthly monarch, only in 
a settled kingdom the chief of which was not a simple popular leader, who 
would have toshare the toils and the wars of his subjects. We find 
earlier than Persian customs can have been supposed to exert any influence, 
in Jer. lil. 25, where ‘“‘seven men of them that saw the King’s face,” 7.e., 
the King of Judah’s face, are spoken of. The practices of the kingdom ot 
Judah at that time (that is, shortly before the Babylonian Captivity) were 
largely copied from Egypt ; and, going farther back, we are encountered by 
the same phraseology in Egypt i in the time | of Joseph : “Ye shall not see 
my face, except your brother be with you” (Genesis xlili. 5). Earlier than 
the time ofJoseph itis met with in the Egyptian monuments ; thus under the 
twelfth dynasty two noble Egyptian ladies speak of seeing the face of Horus 
and of Set. The Karnac tablet of Thothmes III. represents Aman-Ra, one 
of the Egyptian deities, as saying to him, “Come to me, rejoice in seeing 
my perfections.” And again, the ae priest Manetho, as quoted by 
Josephus, “ Against Apion,” Book I., c. 26, relates that the motive which 
induced the Pharaoh of the Exodus to expel the Israelites was that he might 
see the gods. By the gods must here be understood the sacrosanct images in 
the penetralia of the temples, which the King would not otherwise be a! lowed 
to enter. The phraseological and other analogies between Persiaand Egypt 
are curious, but not inexplicable ; and in this case the idea seems to have 
attached first to the god, then to the King, and then back again to the deity. 
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prominence the duties of almsgiving and of rendering the last 
services to the dead of the oppressed and smitten people of God. 
As long as they were in Jehovah’s land, under the shadow of the 
wings of Him Who dwelt in His holy mount of Sion, and pro- 
tected by the full observance of the Law, they may well be sup- 
posed to have dwelt less on angelic guardianship over private 
individuals in their going out and their coming in; and would 
associate the ministry of Angels, elsewhere than at the Temple, 
rather with the fortunes of the nation at large—with its wars, 
and with its temporal and spiritual chiefs—than with the routine 
of private life. But when by the Captivity the nation had been 
reduced to a collection of private individuals, the idea necessarily 
assumed another form. The only guardianship that could then 
be thought of would be a ministry to personally good men in 
their individual capacity. The hardships of their exile would 
render such a consoling thought more needful; and the almost 
visible presence of evil spirits everywhere around them would 
continually suggest the counter-reflection that God's good Angels 
must be also present, to defend His faithful though scattered 
servants. 
The Eschatology of the Pook. 

The Eschatology of the Book of Tobit—that is to say, its 
presentation of the doctrine of the future state of human souls 
—looks forward neither to immediate entrance into the state of 
beatitude, nor to annihilation or extinction of personality. We 
have here the outline of the New Testament doctrine that no 
one could ascend to Heaven before Our Saviour, so that the 
state of those just men who died before Him was one of waiting 
for His appearing. “Give alms,” says Tobit, in his parting 
counsel to his son, in a passage which contains the essence of 
the narrative of the Widow’s Mite and of the parable of the 
“Steward of Unrighteousness” ; “give alms in proportion to 
thy possessions. If thou hast little, do not fear to give according 


to thy little. For thou treasurest up a good reserve fund for 
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thyself against the day of necessity. Because almsgiving 
delivers from death, and does not allow [the soul] to go into 
darkness.”* To go into darkness is to “go to his place of 
night "—to die, not with the implication of ascending into 
Heaven, but with that of descending into Hades.} But not 


* Tobit iv. 8-10, Greek text. The Latin text is similar. Cf. Mark xii, 
42, the Widow’s Mite; Luke xii. 33, laying up treasure in Heaven; Luke 
xvi. 10, “* Make to yourselv es friends” among the recipients of your bounty 
or among the Angels who see your almsdeeds, ‘ ‘out of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, that when it shall fail,” when your stewardship comes to an 
end, “they,” the souls of those you have assisted, or their Angels, “ may 
receive you into the eonian tabernacles ”—the tabernacles in the world 
beyond the grave. The meaning of this is elucidated by the words in the 
connected parable which follows it, that Lazarus died “and was carried away 
by the Angels into Abraham’s bosom.”—The fourth chapter of the Book of 
Tobit is also remarkable for anticipating, on its negative side, the Golden 
Rule : “See thou never do to another what thou wouldst hate to have done 
to thee by another,” verse 16. The words in the next verse, “ Lay out thy 
bread and thy wine upon the burial of a just man,” have been taken hold 
of to discredit the book by representing it as favouring the heathen practice 
of placing food and drink on tombs as a sacrifice to the spirit of the de- 
parted. The interpretation is slovenly : it ignores both the parallel words, 
‘‘and do not eat and drink thereof with the wicked,” and the parallel 
passages, Deut. xvi. 3, xxvi. 14; Prov. xxxi. 6; Jer. xvi. 7; Ezechiel xxiv. 
17; Hosea 1x. 4; Ecclus. vil. 37, Greek 33 ; on ees see ante, Vol. XIX., 
pp., 149, 150, zo¢/e. Josephus, ‘* Wars of the Jews, ” II, 1., 1, speaks of Jewish 
funeral celebrations as being in his day carried to excess. Archelaus, he 
says, mourned for his father Herod seven days, and gave “a very expensive 
funeral feast to the people, which custom is the occasion of poverty to many of 
the Jews, because they are obliged to entertain all comers ; for if anyone omits 
it he is not esteemed a holy person.” The author of the Book of Tobit was, 
like the author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, presumably acquainted with the 
Persian custom (which was also an Egy ptian custom) of leaving at the grave 
offerings of which the spiritual part (as it were) was supposed to be consumed 
by the ghost of the dead, which was believed to animate the menhir, stela, 
or image placed over or near it. But from the latter saying, ‘“‘ Withhold not 
favour from the dead, be not wanting in comforting them that weep” (Ecclus. 
vil. 37), it is not to be inferred that he approved of these mortuary offerings, 
with respect to which he expressly says in another passage, “ Good things 
poured over a mouth that is shut are like stores of foods lying before a grave. 
Of what use are they to an eidolon? For it neither eats nor smells” 
‘Ecclus. xxx 18, 19). The eidolon is the stela, which is an eidolon or empty 
thing, because the spirit of the dead does not really actuate it and use it as 
its organ.—As little will the same inference from Tobit iv. 17 hold. 


+ An Assyrian illustration is in point. While of the Assyrian kings it was 
believed by their subjects, that as servants and children of the gods they 
passed into “the land of the silver sky,” their antagonists were spoken of as 
passing into darkness. “ Tirhakah,” King of Egypt, “to /A/opza fled,” says 
Assurbanipal, King of Assyria (Cylinder A., col u., “ Records of the ’Past,” 
Vol. I., p. 66), a contemporary of Tobit, ‘‘the might of the soldiers of Assur, 
my Lord, overwhelmed him, and he went to his place of night.” The 
Egyptians themselves spoke of their catacombs as “ houses of light, ” “houses 
of the bright ones.” 
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only do uncharitable men, whose lives are cut short for their 
hard-heartedness, go to Hades. The just are represented in 
Tobit as also going there (Tobit xiii. 2, and vi. 15, Latin text): 
And yet in their case the prospect is not so dreadful. “ And 
now,” Tobit prays in his affliction, “do with me as is pleasing in 
Thy sight. Bid [them] take up my spirit that I may die, and 
become earth, for it is better for me to die than to live. For I 
have heard lying reproaches, and my affliction is great in me. 
Command me to be delivered now from this necessity [and 
to enter] into the wonian place: turn Thou not away Thy 
face from me.’* 

The further bearings of the teaching of the book, on the ulterior 
destinies of human souls, are seen in its angelological doctrine. 
Everything turns on holiness. The distinction of kind between 
Angels and men is nothing as compared to the distinction 
between holy and unholy. It is comparable merely to the dis- 
tinction between Jews and Gentiles in the early history of 
Christianity. All the 4agzoz, or holy ones, who sincerely serve 
God with a conscious worship, belong in their several degrees 
to the same class. And so, the same ultimate destiny sub- 


* Tobit il. 6, Greek text. The word xeonian (azovzos, from the Greek azov, 
an age) has no exact equivalent in English. It means lasting for an azov, 
won, @vum, seculum, or age, which may according to circumstances be long or 
short, without beginning, without end, or without either one or the other. Thus 
the average won or “age” of man’s life is now between forty and fifty years ; 
the zon of imaginary time before the creation of the world had no begin- 
ning, but ended with the Creation ; the zon of God has neither beginning 
nor end, because God is everlasting ; the «eon of the Patriarchs was from 
Adam to Moses; and so on. Anything is «onian which lasts for an eon. 
How long it continues depends on the length of the zon itself; but the 
word is one of dignity, and is not used of trifling periods.—The Latin 
Vulgate has only, * And now, O Lord, do with me according to Thy will, 
and command my spirit to be received in peace: for it is better for me to 
die than to live.” The Vetus Latina or old Latin version has for the words 
omitted by the Vulgate, “command, therefore, O Lord, that I may be 
delivered from this necessity, and give me refreshment into the everlasting 
place (et da mihi refrigerium in locum wternum), and turn not away Thy 
face from me.” The /ocus aefernus—which need not be supposed everlasting in 
the proper sense of the word, any more than the éousod a‘onio’, the zonian 
hills are so in the Septuagint of Hab. iii. 6—is consequently conceived of in 
the Vetus Latina as, according to the thought of the Greek, a locus refrigerit. 
See Newman, “ Verses on Various Occasions,” 1868, cxi., “ Refrigerium.” 
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stantially holds for them all.* That Raphael ts a spiritual being 
—Ashmedai is likewise that—is a trifle as compared to Raphael 
being holy. In his mission he even sinks, or discounts, if we 
may so say, his angelic character ; and on the other hand this 
holiness is also the aim of Tobit and his family+. So that the 
Angel calls Tobias “my brother” (Tobit xi. 2), and tells his 
father that he is one of his brethren (v. 13). All this conveys its 
own moral. In the Book of Tobit we have the first appearance 
of the idea of the “one family” of Angels and of men; which 
draws with it the application in substance to the Saints of what 
is taught of the holy Angels, 
Date, Place, and Texts. 

The Book of Tobit appears to have been written in Media, 
and therefore before the close of the Babylonian Captivity. The 
two principal texts are the Greek Septuagint and the Latin 
Vulgate, which, as will have been seen, frequently differ in detail. 
Similar differences are found in the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
texts of the Book.of Judith ; and while in Judith the Vulgate is 
usually preferred, in Tobit the Greek text is in higher esteem. 
What is the origin of these differences, and what the lesson to be 
drawn from them, are subjects, therefore, which I leave over till 
we have discussed the second of these two books as far as our 
subject requires. But I have dealt more fully with Tobit, not 
only by way of giving an example of the importance of the Old 
Testament deuterocanonical books in the development of 
Christian principles, but also because of the richness of its 
contents in regard of the ministerial kingdom of the Angels 
and consequently of the Saints. \ fe Ss 

(To be continued.) 


“ Compare, “ They are as the Angels of God in Heaven (Mark xii. 25); and, 
“Tam thy fellow-servant” (Apoc. xix. Io and xxii. 9). Compare also, “ Of 
whom fhe whole family,” patria, frequent for family in the Septuagint, “in the 
heavens and upon the earth is named” (Eph. iii. 15). 

+ For we are the children of holy ones, and look for.that life which od 
will give to those who never change their faith from Him” (Tobit ii. 18, 
Vulgate). ‘Fear not, my son, because we are poor. Many things are pre- 
pared for thee, if thou wilt fear God, and stand away from all iniquity ” (iv. 21, 
Greek text ; Latin iv. 23). 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, 


RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order. 


1. The above College, by a remodelling of its residential and scho- 
lastic arrangements, has considerably widened its scope of action, and 
now offers educational advantages as high as those presented by any 
Catholic School or College in the United Kingdom. 

2. l'o facilitate the working of the Course of Studies, the College 
has been divided into three departments, the members of the two 
higher of which are separated from the Juniors, and reside in adjacent 
private houses, under the immediate supervision of the Fathers. 

3. The Fifth and Sixth Forms will be sent up for the Oxford Locals 
and London Matriculation respectively every year. Boys can also be 
prepared for the Army, Civil Service, and other public entrance ex- 
aminations. 

4. Youths are received up to the age of twenty-one years in the 
position of ‘ Philosophers ” or ‘f Parlour Boarders.” 

5. The lathers, who form a permanent staff, are assisted in the work 
of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 

6. The Modern Languages taught in the College include French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 

7. Kamsgate is conveniently situated two hours from London. 

5. Pupils of the College enjoy the benefit of frequent sea-bathing 


during the summer months. 
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